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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
———_——__ 

With the “ Sprctator” of Saturday, January 26th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 








Norice.—With this week’s number of the “ SpecTATOR ” is issued, 
gratis, an Eight-Page Supplement, containing the Half-Yearly Index 
and Title-Page,—i.e., from July 7th to December 29th, 1894, inclusive. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—@— 

RANCE has many faults, but she is rarely tedious. She 
has got through a grave political crisis within the week, 
though it involved the fall of a Ministry, the resignation 
of a President, and the election of a new Head of the 
Republic. Under circumstances detailed elsewhere, the 
Socialists suspected that M. Raynal, in arranging the Rail- 
way Conventions of 1883, had acted corruptly, and demanded 
an investigation. The Government conceded this; but the 
extreme parties were not satisfied, and resolved to assert their 
right to reopen those conventions, even though the Council of 
State, which, like our own Privy Council, has among other 
functions judicial ones, had decided that they were binding. 
M. Trélat therefore moved on Monday a resolution, or rather 
an amendment to a resolution, which affirmed that the 
Chamber, while respecting the “separation of powers ”—that 
is, the independence of the Judges—“ reserved the rights of 
the State.” M. Dupuy refused, on behalf of the Government, 
to accept any such doctrine, alleging that the Chamber, if it 
agreed to it, would declare itself in fact a Convention, and 
above all laws. M. Trélat, however, persisted; some seventy 
or eighty of M. Dupuy’s own party—in fear, it is believed, of 
suspicion of corruption—voted against him, or abstained, and 
priority was given to M. Trélat by 263 votes to 241. The 
Ministry, justly regarding this as a vote of “‘ No confidence,” 

immediately left the Chamber and resigned their offices. 

















To the amazement of the Ministers, and indeed of the 
whole country, M. Casimir-Périer did not accept the resigna- 
tions tendered. On the contrary, he informed M. Dupuy that 
he must retain power for a time, for that he himself had 
determined to resign the Presidential Chair. M. Dupuy 
protested, and other influences were brought to bear to 
prevent so dangerous a resolve; but M. Casimir-Périer was 
obstinate, and on Wednesday his formal letter of resignation 
was read to both Chambers. In this document, which was 
received in the Chamber in comparative silence, but in the 
Senate with jeering interruptions, M. Casimir-Périer declares 
that “the attempt to mislead public opinion had succeeded ; ” 
that his twenty years of public life had not convinced 
Republicans of the sincerity and ardour of his political 
faith; that for six months a campaign of insult had been 
waged against him as well as against Parliament and the 





Magistracy; that he could not acknowledge it to be his 
duty to bear such insult, and that he consequently laid down 
his fanctions. “Perhaps in doing so I shall have marked 
out the path of duty to those who are solicitous for the 
dignity of power, and the good name of France in the world.” 
The whole civilised world may be said to have condemned 
this letter, which reveals a character essentially weak and 
even childish in a man supposed to be strong, and which is 
indeed hardly to be reconciled with its writer’s previous 
career. No explanation, however, except inability to bear 
insult, and extreme melancholy caused by overwork in details, 
has as yet been offered, and if there is a secret history behind, 
it has not been guessed. There was, of course, no option for 
the Chambers except to receive the resignation, and elect a 
successor, all executive power passing in the interim under 
the Constitution to the Council of Ministers,—that is, in fact, 
to M. Dupuy and General Mercier. 


The method of the President’s election, like the method 
of the Pope’s election, lends itself to log-rolling, and 
tends to the selection of safe, rather than of original men. 
Each party looks out at first for the candidates against 
whom there is least feeling in its own ranks; and then, after 
the first ballot, feels that the prudent course is to heap all 
votes upon the man who has already secured most. The first 
ballot in this instance revealed that M. Brisson had received 
338 votes; M. Félix Faure, 244; and M. Waldeck-Rousseau, 
184; while 75 of the Members abstained from voting. As 
there were 788 Deputies and Senators present, it was neces- 
sary—we take the figures from the Daily News—that the 
winner should have 395 votes, and there was danger that 
enough of the abstainers might vote to seat M. Brisson. M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau therefore withdrew, the vote of his party 
was thrown for M. Faure, and that politician was, on the second 
ballot elected by 430 votes, against 361 given to his only 
formidable rival. No one else came seriously into the com- 
petition, though it seems to have been understood that if the 
second ballot had failed, M. Cavaignac, who at the first 
ballot received 6 votes, would have been brought forward with 
a rush. We do not know, if the Assembly is to elect the 
President, that a better system could be devised, but adroit 
party managers have more to say to the result than any 
popular acclaim. That is the case, however, also in America, 
where the people are supposed to choose. 


The result is said to have been unexpected. The more 
fanatic Socialists did not support M. Brisson, who is a deter- 
mined Radical of the older type, though they preferred him 
to all other candidates; and his total support therefore fell 
short of the anticipations of his friends. On the other hand, 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau, who may be called a Republican Tory, 
was expected to head the ballot on the Moderate side, and was, 
under that belief, threatened in the placards stuck up over 
Paris, almost as Jules Ferry had been at a previous 
election. The majority of Moderates, however, at the 
first ballot voted for M. Félix Faure, who was therefore 
accepted, rather than chosen, by the entire party. He is little 
known, even in France, but is liked in the Chamber, which 
was recently willing to elect him its President. He was born 
in 1841, and, though originally a working man, entered before 
he was thirty into the shipping trade, and made a modest 
fortune. He was elected for Havre, the port in which 
he lived, attracted the attention of M. Gambetta, who made 
him Under-Secretary for the Colonies, and in M. Dupuy’s 
Cabinet he became Minister of Marine. According to some 
accounts he is a Protestant; but, according to others, he 
denies this, and the doubt proves that he takes no prominent 
part in any ecclesiastical discussion. He has evidently some 
charm for those with whom he comes in contact, but his inner 
character remains to be revealed. 
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Mr. Balfour addressed his constituents in East Manchester 
on Wednesday at the Volunteer Drill Hall, Ardwick, where 
three thousand of his constituents were assembled. He 
anticipated a General Election within a comparatively short 
time, certainly within the year at longest, and brought out 
the great issue on which the election should be fought,—the 
contrast between a national policy carefully putting the 
interests of the whole nation in the front of the battle, and 
the policy of keeping various cliques and sections artificially 
together by reciprocal pledges to assist each other in destroying 
in turn the political aversion of each clique,—the unity of the 
Kingdom at the request of the Irish clique, the unity of the 
National Church at the request of the Welsh clique, and the 
unity of the Constitution itself at the request of the Radical 
clique. Mr. Balfour expected to see men whose one dream in 
life had been to become members of the House of Lords, 
voting under their agreement with the latter clique for the 
destruction of the House of Lords, and quoted the War 
Secretary, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman,—“a gentleman of great 
capacity, of great experience, and of great natural modera- 
tion which he keeps under severe control,”—as saying that the 
main objects of his party were to establish Irish Home-rule, 
to disestablish the Church, and to “ deal with” the House of 
Lords. For himself and his party Mr. Balfour claimed that 
the ideal policy is to keep the Empire safe and powerful, to 
strike at the root of Socialism by inaugurating wise and 
temperate social reforms, and to preserve all our institutions 
which have life and health in them by wise modifications and 
adaptation to the special needs of the time. That, so far 
from being a negative policy, is the most salutary and con- 
structive policy that can be conceived. We foster life by 
wise nutrition and energetic exercise. Of the three thousand 
in the audience, only three held up their hands against the 
vote of confidence in Mr. Balfour. 


Mr. Balfour’s second speech, delivered on Thursday, was 
one the general drift of which we regret. He defended the 
right of the Government to overrule the popular wish of 
a mere dependency, like India, in relation to any policy 
which it thinks mischievous to that dependency. We do 
not dispute such a right; and if the British Government 
had held it wise and right to overrule the policy of 
Financial Protection in India, on account of its mis- 
chievous results to India, we should have had little to say 
in the way of censure. But Mr. Balfour must know 
very well that the British Government makes no pre- 
tence of that kind. It does not insist on Free-trade 
for India. It protects several other Indian industries, 
in spite of its pretended scruples as to protecting the 
cotton industry; and its only serious motive for refusing 
to protect the cotton industry, is to be found in the 
angry feelings of its Lancashire supporters, and not in 
any statesmanlike desire to insist on Free-trade for India. 
We do not like to see a statesman of Mr. Balfour’s rank 
discussing the Indian cotton duties in a spirit of so much 
deference towards his Manchester constituents as Mr. Balfour 
displayed. 


The Duke of Argyll began a fine speech in Glasgow on 
Tuesday to the West of Scotland Liberal Unionist Associa- 
tion, which was interrupted in a quarter of an hour by a 
fainting-fit, which put an end to it. He declared his intention 
of speaking to his audience about the Earl of Rosebery, and 
while half apologising for taking so modest a subject, he 
pleaded that it might lead him through the “narrow and 
crooked lanes” of Lord Rosebery’s speeches to “the mag- 
nificent thing which we call the British Constitution.” 
The Duke said that Lord Rosebery desired to bring 
about a much greater revolution than that of 1688, for 
he had entreated his party to give him a good sweeping 
majority to build up a new British Constitution, and when 
asked what the new British Constitution was to be, he had 
replied, “Oh, I cannot tell you, for I am not sure that I know 
myself, but give me a sweeping majority and you shall see.” 
While commenting on this “monstrous” demand, the Duke 
was seized with sudden faintness, and had to be carried out. 
Later he was removed to Lord Kelvin’s residence, and the 
Duke himself declared that he was not so ill as his friends 
supposed. He promises to publish what he had intended to 
say, but the latest account is that he is feverish and unwell. 


The by-election at Evesham comes off on Tuesday, and is 
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exciting a great deal of local interest. Itis said that the number 
of strangers imported to canvass. on one side or the other, is: 
extraordinarily large. There is to be a discussion,—a sort of 
political combat,—at Feckenham, before the election, between 
the Rev. H. C. O’Connor, of Moira, County Down, who will 
state the Unionist argument against Home-rule, and the Rev. 
Thomas Thompson, on the Irish Home-rule question, of which 
we hope a good report may be published. One of the 
Gladstonian ladies who was imported to canvass for Mr, 
Impey, is said to have caused the landlady of the lodgings she- 
occupied, the loss of her servant, who was suddenly fetched 
away by an irate father, who declared that he would not have. 
his daughter waiting upon “one of them Impeyites.” Political 
toleration is not popular among the voters on either side.. 
We hope that Colonel Long may win by a considerably 
increased majority. 


The report of the National Liberal Federation to the Cardiff 
meeting on Thursday was not a very hopeful document. It 
was conceived in a melancholy spirit. In reviewing the 
general situation it does not pretend to ignore the difficulty 
of the position and the complexity of the programme which 
the Liberal party, with a very slender majority, is bound to try 
to carry out; nor does it appear to be at all sanguine as to its 
success. This is modest and sincere, but the democratic organs 
do not like modesty and sincerity when modesty and sincerity 
look forward to failure. The National Liberal Federation are: 
advised to screw up their hopes to a somewhat higher pitch, 
and our democratic contemporaries appear to expect that by 
making-believe very much, they will perhaps secure a majority 
again. Perhaps. But more likely not. Making-believe is 
not a persuasive process. Low spirits will out, more certainly 
even than murder itself. The omens for the National 
Liberal Federation are not favourable. 


On Tuesday, at a meeting of the County Council, Mr. Burns 
made a speech which contained two very remarkable passages. 
London was pleased, he said, that its public bodies, “instead 
of listening to cranks and utopian schemes put forward by 
unemployed labour leaders for the establishment of municipal 
workshops for making boots for which there was no demand, 
cigars which no one would smoke, and shovels that labourers 
would not handle,” had determined “to adjust the work they: 
had to do to the exigencies of the Labour market,”—i.e., to 
give out their work as far as possible at slack times. This 
denunciation of municipal collectivism sounds curiously from 
a man who calls himself a Socialist. Apparently Mr. Burns: 
is so much in love with the name of Socialist that he does 
not trouble about the meaning. Mr. Burns went on to: 
deny that the Council pampered Trade-Unionism at the 
expense of the rates. If he thought that Trade-Unionism 
was going to extract that from the rates that it had no right 
to, he would fight it with all his force. “If he thought that 
Trade-Unionism meant the beginning even of Tammany, he 
would leave Trade-Unionism, and fight against thé men whe 
now paid him his salary, for far better would it be that they 
should have all the forces of the contract and competitive 
system against them than that they should introduce into 
municipal life unfair, unjust, or unbusinesslike work to 
degrade municipal life and public policy as a whole.” Possibly 
Mr. Burns was thinking of the Council elections; but when 
aman talks such excellent sense as this, we will not bother 
about certificates of origin. 


The utter recklessness of life in America, of which Mr. 
John Burns has recently been speaking, has been illustrated 
afresh by a frightful accident in Montana. It is, we believe, 
illegal to store explosives in railway stations, but the pre- 
caution has either not been taken in this State, or the law has 
been deliberately broken. At all events, three cars laden with 
explosives were standing in the station, near Butte Montana, 
on January 15th, when one of them caught fire, it is believed 
from a neighbouring building, and three explosions occurred 
in succession. The earth was excavated to a depth of 75 ft., 
sixty-five of the spectators were killed, and about a 
hundred more were terribly wounded. The houses in the 
neighbourhood were wrecked, and the damage to property 
is estimated at £200,000. Reuter describes the explosive as 
“ giant gunpowder,” but it seems clear that it was some com- 
pound of nitro-glycerine, for no form of gunpowder explodes 
downwards, and the energy of the explosion was greater than 
that of gunpowder usually is. Perhaps both were stored on 
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the cars; and we only wonder there were not also a few 
pounds’ weight of lucifer matches. 


No news of importance has been received this week from 
the Far East, though the two divisions of the Japanese 
Army have combined after taking Kaiphing, and are now 
ready for the attack on Neuchang. It is believed that 
the Japanese do not expect to enter Pekin until April, 
being impeded by snow and by a maltitude of invalids. 
‘The negotiations for peace do not appear to be sincere 
on either side, the Japanese wishing for a more complete 
triumph; while the Chinese still think that the immense 
forces now cantoned between Manchuria and the capital, 
must be able to arrest the Japanese advatice. 


The Culturkampf in Germany has come to a final end, 
the Reichstag having voted that the Jesuits shall be re- 
admitted into the Empire. There is some doubt whether 
the Federal Council will agree to this vote, Bavaria being 
most reluctant to readmit the Order; but the necessity for 
obtaining the support of the Centre for the anti-Anarchist 
proposals will probably overcome all resistance. We 
do not care about the Jesuits one way or another, be- 
lieving that the effect of their action differs greatly in 
different States—here, for instance, they are successful 
chiefly in education—but we are always pleased to see a 
purely mental force defeat a physical one; and the re- 
sistance of the Papacy to the masters of legions has there- 
fore our sympathy. There is not an argument used by 
Prince Bismarck against the freedom of the Roman priest- 
hood, which is not an equally good argument against the 
Press. Journalists can mislead just as much as Jesuits, 
and often do. 


On Wednesday a very important and representative depu- 
‘tation from the Trade-Unions waited on Mr. Asquith and sub- 
mitted to him, item by item, a wide and far-reaching Labour 
programme. Mr. Woods, M.P., demanded that the principle 
of a living wage should be adopted by the Government. In 
very case “6d. an hour or 24s. a week should be the minimum 
pay for men in the employ of the State.” Miss A. B. Marland 
«demanded an extension of the Factory Acts in order to put 
<cown sweating. Mr. Harford, on behalf of the railway ser- 
vants, demanded Employers’ Liability and no “contracting- 
out.” Mr. Inskip advocated a more stringent application of 
the Truck Acts. Mr. Burns asked for the complete popularisa- 
tion of our electoral machinery, and payment of expenses 
of Members, and “ One man, one vote.” He was, however, too 
<ood a party man to ask for “ One vote, one value,” or to 
remember that Ireland, with the same population as London, 
nis own city, has forty more Members. As long as Mr. 
Barns consciously ignores the over-representation of Ireland 
he has no right to be considered a true democrat. Mr. 
Wilson demanded that working men should be allowed 
to serve on juries and should be paid, and that special 
juries should be abolished. Mr. Cunan advocated the 
amendment of the law of conspiracy. Mr. Burrows 
asked for mowe factory inspectors, and Mr. Hollings 
requested the Government to prohibit the landing of 
pauper aliens. Mr, Asquith’s reply was, on the whole, a 
manly one. Though to a certain extent he adopted the 
plan of comforting and evading always adopted towards 
deputations, he frankly told the Trade-Unionists that if they 
had come to him with the wilder of the Congress resolutions, 
he should have been obliged to express himself clearly thereon. 
As it was, he told the deputation that he thought some 
alteration of the law would be wise in regard to all the points 
mentioned by them, except alien immigration,—a fairly safe 
proposition. 


At the Newmarket Petty Sessions on Tuesday, an applica- 
tion was made on behalf of the Anti-Gambling League 
against the Stewards to the Jockey Clab (under the Betting- 
Houses Act of 1853) for permitting betting in the rings or 
inclosures on Newmarket Heath. The Magistrates, after 
hearing the counsel for the League, granted summonses 
against the Stewards, Lord March, Lord Ellesmere, and Lord 
Rendlesham, and also against several bookmakers, which will 
be heard on February 12th. It is difficult to see what defence 
there can be to the action; but no doubt the matter, after 
being formally decided one way or the other by the Magis- 





trates, will be fally argued before the superior Courts. If, in 
the end, the case goes against the Stewards, it will be impos. 
sible for betting to take place on any racecourse in England, 
—a result which we should personally view with entire satis- 
faction, but which, we fear, is one which could be with difficulty 
maintained in the present state of public feeling. 


The Annual Report of the British South Africa Company, 
issued on Thursday, shows that the railway-lines are gradually 
but surely creeping up the heart of Africa. Since the last 
Report, the line has been opened from Vryburg to Mafeking 
(one hundred miles), and it is now arranged that an exten- 
sion of another one hundred miles shall be at once made to 
Gaberones, and that afterwards the line shall be taken to 
Palapye, two hundred miles further. Meantime, the exten- 
sion towards Buluwayo is being talked of, though that must 
be an affair of time. We are by no means enamoured of all 
the methods of the South Africa Company, but we have 
nothing but praise and encouragement for the policy of 
pressing on the railways. It was the policy of making 
railways at all costs which made Western America what 
it is. The directors further report that one hundred and 
eighteen miles of the Beira Railway is already open for 
traffic. It is to be noted that in the Company’s accounts, 
the cost of the Matabele War is put down at £115,488. If 
this is really all that was spent, the directors have a right to 
speak of “an economy of expenditure unparalleled in the 
history of native wars.” 


The death of Mr. Froude, Regius Professor of History at 
Oxford, has been followed by that of Sir John Seeley, 
Regius Professor at Cambridge, which occurred suddenly on 
January 14th. Sir John Seeley first attracted attention by a 
book, “ Ecce Homo,” which, though now but little read, excited 
thirty years ago a sort of enthusiasm of annoyance in the 
Evangelical party. Though not orthodox, it was by no means 
so un-Christian as is generally asserted, being rather the work 
of a man who wished to believe and expected that he should, 
—an expectation, however, which, as a subsequent book on 
“ Natural Religion ” appeared to show, was hardly realised. Sir 
John’s most popular work was “ The Expansion of England,” 
an interesting, and in some ways most instructive, account 
of the growth of this country in power beyond seas, and of 
the steady resistance she encountered from France; but his 
most serious book was the biography of the Prussian states- 
man, Baron Stein. This book reveals at once the defect 
which impaired the utility of Sir Jobn Seeley’s work as a 
historian. Any one who reads it will know all there is to be 
known of Stein; but will also be deprived of any interest he 
may have felt in the great Freiherr’s life and work. Since 
Dr. Nares’s “ Life of Clarendon,” there has not been a duller 
biography published,—a fact the more remarkable because the 
author liked his subject, was fully equipped for his work, and 
was always intelligible and direct. He had, however, no 
sense of proportion, and his style, when he had room 
enough, is, in spite of its plainness, almost unendurably 
tedious. It will be difficult to fill his place, but there must 
be historians among us with the stimulating faculty, and 
Lord Rosebery is not bound to pick out a historian of 
England. We wish he could tempt Professor Mahaffy over 
from Ireland. 


The “crisis ” in Hungary has ended, as usual, without any 
particular consequences. Baron Banffy becomes Premier, 
with Dr. Wekerle’s old programme, including two ecclesiastical 
Bills, and with a Ministry, said by the Times’ correspondent, 
who has been too anxious all along, to possess the full con- 
fidence of Parliament. Count Szilagyi, who was Minister of 
Justice, and was supposed to be specially obnoxious to the 
Court, becomes Speaker of the Lower House, and the only 
practical change is that Dr. Wekerle is for the moment out 
of office. The Clerical party recedes defeated, and the new 
Ministry expects to last as long as any other. That is th: 
way in which, under the Emperor Francis Joseph, crises 
always end within the Hapsburg dominion. There is a furious 
Parliamentary or national quarrel; it is asserted everywhere 
that Austria is going to pieces; and then a way is found out 
of the trouble, and everything remains much as before. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 1042 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE RESIGNATION OF THE FRENCH 
PRESIDENT. 


CASIMIR-PERIER is a very weak man. He has 

e actually resigned the Presidency of the French 
Republic in a pet, and that in the midst of a Ministerial 
crisis. Since Amadeo of Savoy resigned the throne of 
Spain because the great ladies of Madrid were impertinent 
to his wife, there has been no such revelation among the 
rulers of Europe of personal inadequacy. M. Casimir- 
Périer was elected after the murder of his predecessor, at 
a moment when it seemed that Anarchy was visible in the 
distance, under a belief that he would prove a still, 
strong man, who, amidst the war of parties and the 
constant changes of Ministry, would steadily maintain 
social order within the confines of the Republic. He has, 
on the contrary, done nothing whatever to stem the rising 
tide of democratic violence, and after a brief reign of seven 
months, has resigned in such a way as to leave to the 
enemies of civilised order all the credit of a public 
triumph. He never shrank from the bullets of the 
invaders, but he has cowered under the insults of the 
barbarians below. Nothing else has happened to him. 
He has not been defied by the Chamber, which indeed in 
the teeth of precedent, refused to release a Deputy who 
had calumniated him; he has not been censured by a 
popular vote as Marshal MacMahon was; he has not found 
it impossible to form a Ministry as M. Grévy did; he has 
simply been insulted, ana that by men whom he certainly 
classes in his own mind as canaille. He, an officer of the 
State, bound to do his duty by something higher than 
pay, resigns command of the ship during a storm 
because some packers in the hold have been calling him 
names. He admits this himself in the astoundingly 
weak letter which he has addressed to the two Houses of 
the Assembly, and which, while it was received by the 
Moderates in the Chamber in a pained but dignified 
silence, was greeted in the Senate with positive cries of 
derision and denial, “For six months,” he writes, “a 
campaign of slander has been going on against the Army, 
the Magistracy, Parliament, and the irresponsible Head 
of the State, and this liberty of fanning social animosities 
continues to be styled liberty of thought. The respect 
and the ambition which I cherish for my country, do 
not allow me to admit that the country’s best servants 
and he who represents it in the eyes of the foreigner 
may be insulted daily. I will not consent to bear 
the weight of the moral responsibility resting upon me in 
the condition of powerlessness to which I am condemned.” 
That is whining, and nothing better. We will concede 
for a moment that on the Continent, where men are thin- 
skinned, persistent insult may decrease the respect due to 
authority, or even embarrass an elected ruler in the execu- 
tion of his office—though if, like Mr. Lincoln, he reads 
none of it, he cannot be greatly hurt—but nothing pre- 
vented the President, if that was his mature judgment, 
from asking the Assembly for a sharp Act punishing 
verbal outrages on the Chief of the State as acts of petty 
treason. The Chambers would have passed such a 
measure readily enough, all decent Frenchmen holding 
that the national Representative is entitled, like an 
Ambassador, to national protection, and if they had 
unexpectedly refused, the President had still another 
prerogative under the Constitution. He could have 
asked the Senate for a Dissolution, declaring that 
he must know whether he still retained the con- 
fideace of the people; and the Senate could not have 
refused. If it had, M. Casimir-Périer could then have 
resigned with some dignity, and, as the request and the 
debate on it would have taken time, without danger 
of provoking a social crisis. Instead of taking this 
course, which, being constitutional, would have met the 
approval of all Conservative Republicans, and being 
democratic, would have been in accord with his professed 
principles, the President flung his resignation at the heads 
of the Chambers, and practically ran away. Naturally, 
he is followed by a shout of exultation from the extreme 
parties which have driven him from his seat, and which, 
with their affiliated groups all through Europe, see in the 
flight sure evidence that they are creeping towards power. 
They are not; they are creeping towards the reign of the 
armed man on horseback; but that is the conviction 





generated in them by M. Casimir-Périer’s retreat. If he, 
the picked man of the Assembly, armoured like a Sovereign 
in prerogatives, and respected by all France outside Paris, 
could be driven from his seat by obscene shouting, then 
truly authority had no firm foothold, and the reign of the 
enemies of society must be near at hand. M. Casimir- 
Périer would have considered himself contemptible if he 
had fled before dynamiters’ bombs, and we cannot 
imagine how he failed to perceive that to fly before 
the insults hurled at him from the mud was as ignoble 
a retreat. We, who welcomed his election as a security 
for the Republic, cannot but regard his conduct as in- 
excusable, or see in it any but one compensation. It 
is well perhaps for France that he has retired before some 
hour of supreme necessity had revealed the truth that, in 
relying as they did on his firmness, the people of France 
were relying on a broken reed. All that was asked of him 
was to sit still in his chair as M. Carnot did, and even to 
that, though he had accepted the function as a State 
commission, he proved himself unequal. M. Casimir- 
Périer, as a great politician, has committed suicide. 


It is impossible as yet to decide whether the election 
which has followed M. Casimir-Périer’s lamentable retreat, 
will or will not avert the danger to which that retreat 
exposes France. Some of the omens are favourable, and 
some sinister. The election was accomplished, to begin 
with, without interference from the populace, and at the 
second ballot; a fact which seems to indicate that the 
united Chambers really possess a definite opinion. That 
opinion, moreover, was strongly in favour of the Mode- 
rates—so strongly, that the moment M. Brisson’s chance 
appeared to become a fine one, the friends of his two 
Moderate opponents, M. Waldeck-Rousseau and M. 
Félix Faure, combined to seat the latter, who at the 
first ballot had the larger number of votes. That is 
satisfactory because though M. Brisson is no Socialist, and 
is a man of the highest personal character—in fact, a rigid 
Puritan—he is also a Radical of an almost fanatic type, 
who would have admitted extreme men into the Cabinet, 
who would have been too unyielding in foreign policy, and 
who would have discouraged, if he would not have prevented, 
the tolerance for religion to which M. Dupuy’s Ministry 
has agreed. It is by no means certain, either, that he 
would not have favoured “ Labour Reforms” based upon 
dangerous principles, their general drift being that 
the municipalities should be permitted to compete 
in many branches of industry with private enterprise. 
The ultimate vote shows a determination not to run 
risks of that kind, and it may be taken for granted 
from the instinctive kind of way in which the Moderates 
acted, that they are sure in their own minds tbat 
M. Faure is of their opinions, is a resolved man, and 
is competent at all events to maintain order. That is 
indicated also in the extreme irritation of the Socialists, 
who howled and danced with rage, and finally quitted the 
hall with menacing cries for the Republic, Social and 
Democratic. They, at least, are not contented with the 
election of M. Faure, and indeed they have already com- 
menced a Press campaign against him, which however 
is not likely to prove effective. A man who has worked 
with his hands in a tanner’s-yard is not likely to surrender 
forty thousand a year, because workmen in the streets 
call him foul names. He has heard them before. On 
the other hand, M. Brisson obtained the largest vote 
ever given since the foundation of the Republic to a 
Radical candidate for the Presidency, and the selection 
of M. Faure seems to reveal a sad dearth of eminent 
Moderates in France. It is not, of course, against him, 
that twenty-seven years ago he was a tanner’s journey- 
man in Touraine, though a man of that kind, unless like 
Abraham Lincoln he is a political genius, is apt to be found 
lacking in breadth of mind, and to sympathise with many 
caste-prejudices; but he has not revealed the possession 
of any capacity except for the detailed administration 
which, as President of the Republic, it will not be his 
duty to conduct. Though an easy speaker, he is not a 
great orator, and though he is described as “ attractive,” 
he has certainly not impressed himself greatly either 
on the Chamber or on the public imagination. In a 
scratch Ministry, when the President was hunting for any- 
body who would do, he has only been Minister of Marine, 
which is not in France the office that it is in Great 
Britain. He may possess that capacity for choosing 
men which in the Head of a State is worth all 
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others put together, and he certainly possesses the 
mysterious quality which we call good fortune, and which 
means in some men the power to use all the faculties they 
have at the right moment and on the line of least re- 
sistance. Still, no one is justified in saying as yet that 
M. Faure is a fitting Head for a country with the history 
of France; and the fact that the sensible party has 
been reduced to such a leap in the dark is not one to 
encourage the hope that the Moderates possess many 
men competent to govern with success. We can at 
best only hope the best, and judge the earlier acts 
of the new President without prejudice, and with a 
clear recollection that the Moderate leader whom all 
Moderates believed in and all Europe acclaimed, has 
roved @ ——— person who could not endure unpopu- 
arity with a Parisian mob. Europe, of course, accepts 
the choice of France, though for the present it is with as 
much amazement at her daring in making plunges, as 
admiration of her wisdom or her power of producing a 
succession of competent men. Democracy, we must not 
forget, while it seems not to throw up great individualities, 
has often displayed a marvellous power of surviving their 
absence; and France lives through everything, even a 
triumph of Terrorists in her Parliament. She is not 
smaller by a hundred square miles since her King was 
beheaded, Savoy and Nice just compensating for Alsace- 
Lorraine. 





THE FALL OF M. DUPUY. 
HE resignation of M. Casimir-Périer is, of course, an 
event of the first importance; but the incidents 
which led up to it inspire the friends of the French 
Republic with even more dismay. The significance of 
those events has been in part hidden from English readers 
by the odd form which the debate on them assumed ; but 
the story, if related as historians will hereafter relate it, 
is an intelligible and a sad one. Eleven years ago, when 
the able Hebrew, M. Raynal, was Minister of Public 
Works, and M. Baibaut, subsequently imprisoned for 
taking bribes, was the Under-Secretary, a great question 
arose between two of the Railways and the Department, 
which is invested with their control. The Railways were 
advancing money to the State, and wished it to be 
admitted that under their latest contract they were 
entitled to a permanent guarantee instead of a guarantee 
for thirty years; and in some correspondence with M. 
Raynal, their managers very adroitly assumed that this 
was the case. M. Raynal, as he admits, did not dis- 
abuse his correspondents—thinking, he says, that every- 
body knew where the Department stood—and the Railways 
sold their bonds and discussed their shares from the point 
of view of a perpetual guarantee. On M. Barthou accept- 
ing the Ministry of Public Works he found this to be the 
state of affairs, and knowing, or at least believing, that 
the State was being deprived of its rights, he issued an 
order that the Railways should acknowledge the guarantee 
to be terminable, and should print the acknowledg- 
ment on all their bonds,—a very drastic and effectual 
measure. The Railways peremptorily refused obedience, 
and on the Minister persisting submitted the matter to 
the Council of State, which, in all questions of property 
that may arise between the Republic and individuals, 
exercises a judicial function. To the astonishment of the 
public and of M. Barthou, the Council, whose capacity 
and honour are both above suspicion, decided that the 
Railways were in the right, and shares flew up in a few 
hours from 12 to 15 per cent. M. Barthou, confident 
there was foul play somewhere, and bitterly indig- 
nant, at once sent in his resignation, and in spite 
of his colleagues’ remonstrances, adhered to it, de- 
claring that, while as a good citizen he submitted 
to a judicial decree, his conscience would not permit 
him to take part in carrying it out. In plain English, 
he believed that the judicial decision, although both 
honest and legal in itself, ratified a far-reaching fraud 
upon the ultimate resources of the State, and he would 
have nothing to do with it. 
The extreme parties pricked up their ears and scented 
a great scandal. They themselves are clean-handed, if 
only because they have had no patronage; and they 
thought if a case could be established, they might 
wreck a Government which they hate for its modera- 
tion. Paris just now is ready to believe that Azrael 
chooses his victims in consideration of fees: everybody 





remembered that M. Raynal was a Jew, and that 
M. Baihaut had been found guilty of corruption, and the 
Socialists demanded an investigation into the whole 
affair,—that is, in fact, the impeachment of M. Rayna). 
That gentleman, who has splendid nerves, as he showed 
in the contest with the Anarchists under M. Carnot, 
defied his accusers in a speech which, at all events, 
reads like that of an honest man, and the Ministry, 
with his consent, granted the investigation. The 
Chamber, however, was not satisfied. It had got it 
into its head that there was a big job somewhere; 
the air grew heavy with whispered slanders, some 
of them probably true, as to gratifications received 
by poor Deputies for their votes ratifying the Railway 
Conventions, fifty or sixty Moderates became afraid of 
being accused by electors of dissipating State resources. 
and, after half-a-dozen Orders of the Day had been pro- 
posed, rejected, or passed, the Chamber, by a majority 
of 22, accepted a Resolution which was understood to 
mean that the Deputies only submitted to the decision of 
the Council of State “ reserving the rights of the State.” 
In other words, the Chamber maintained that the State, 
that is to say, itself, had the right to override the 
judgment of the highest Tribunals upon a question 
involving a vast amount of property. 


The Ministry at once resigned; and we think the 
Ministry were right. They had, to begin with, been 
defeated in a debate as to their view of a constitutional 
question of the first importance, and, according to a!l 
constitutional etiquettes, were bound either to accept the 
judgment of the House or to hand in their portfolios. 
The first alternative however was, in M. Dupuy’s judg- 
ment impossible, for, as he said, the “separation of 
powers,” or as we call it, the “independence of the 
judiciary,” is absolutely essential, not only to good 
government but to the prosperity of France. It is impor- 
tant enough here; but in France, where the Government 
interferes in everything, the Chamber of Deputies would, if 
the Judges were not independent, affect by their debates the 
value of all shares, and make industrial enterprise next to 
impossible. The Socialist Deputies have already pro- 
posed to cancel the “ concessions” under which all mining 
properties are worked in France, with very inadequate 
compensations; and if there were no Courts to appeal to, 
this vote might, when Socialist votes were needed by a 
“Ministry of concentration,” be actually carried. The 
vote of Tuesday is intended to assert that the Chamber is 
above the Courts,—is, in fact, to use the phrase sanctioned 
by French Revolutionary tradition, “a Convention,” and 
can override all precedent and all written Law by its 
mere will. The National Assembly did this during the 
Revolution on the celebrated night of the Fourth of 
August, 1789; and there are scores of Deputies in the 
Chamber who, in spite of the increased complexity of 
modern civilisation, would do it again. No Ministry can 
put up with a vote of that kind, and a Ministry which, 
while pretending to be Conservative, did put up with it, 
would not only be defeated but disgraced. Moreover, for 
it is necessary sometimes to tell the whole truth at the 
risk of being considered censorious, there can hardly be a 
doubt that the Chamber had fallen into a mood of suspicion, 
that it smelt a bad smell in the Public Works Department, 
and that it meant to say it distrusted the scavengering 
energy of the Government. That was most unfair, because 
if anybody means “ probing” scandals, M. Dupuy does ; 
but that was clearly the impression in the Chamber, and 
it was equivalent to a vague but still unmistakable vote 
of want of confidence. The Ministry were therefore in 
the right to go; and we do not know that they were 
bound to consider too carefully the consequences of their 
going. That is the affair of the Assembly, which under 
the Constitution is sovereign; which is not liable to Dis- 
solution, except by the consent of one of its own two 
component bodies ; which is unrestrained by a veto; and 
which can in practice, though this was not intended, compel 
a President to resign. The Assembly is the authority re- 
sponsible to France, and, if it chooses to override or insult a 
Minister it must find a new one in the best way it can, or 
take the consequences of not finding it. We do not deny 
or question its right to pass ex post facto laws, that is, be 
it understood, the right of both Chambers together, espe- 
cially if it suspects that a huge job is going to be con- 
doned ; but if it exerts such an ultimate power it must act 
by way of statute, and it must take the full responsibility. 
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There is a feature in all these proceedings which dis- 
mays us, who claim to be friends of the Republic, 
almost as much as the frightful prevalence alike of 
corruption and of the suspicion of it. France is using 
up its governing men at a prodigious rate. A majority 
of those politicians who can claim to be at once good 
administrators and known to the Assembly, have been 
tried in office, defeated, whether by opinion or by cabal, 
and been thrown aside, some of them to be reckoned for 
the future as mere hacks, and some to be pronounced im- 
possible. The Tories, as we may call them, are all gone. 
Of Gambetta’s old group, only M. Spuller remains in 
unimpaired force and reputation. The ablest Oppor- 
tunists are most of them smirched with Panama dirt, 
and of the new Moderates, some of them most upright 
men, no one appears equal to managing the Chamber. 
The new President, whatever his force, will have 
no reservoir of Parliamentary capacity into which to 
dip his hand, and if he confines himself to the 
Assembly, will have to choose almost at random. No 
doubt, under the Constitution, he can go outside, for a 
Minister sits in both Houses by right of office; but then 
that is not Parliamentary government; and if that 
device is adopted, the road to power will no longer be 
through capacity displayed in deliberation. There are, no 
doubt, Prefects and soldiers and engineers in plenty, com- 
petent to govern France; but France intended to be 
governed neither by bureaucrats nor Generals, but 
by Parliamentary experts, always civilians, and usually 
men not trained in the subordinate Executive. France 
is a land of genius; but the men of genius do not reach 
the Chambers, and the men of ability who do are getting 
consumed at a rate which threatens exhaustion of brain- 
power. The wilder Radicals, it is true, have not been 
tried yet, not even M. Clémenceau; but then, France is 
afraid of the wilder Radicals—with justice, if she does 
not want a religious war—and in the keenness of her 
apprehension may throw herself into the arms of some 
one who can govern. If there were an attractive candidate 
about, she would be sorely tempted to do this even now; 
and we are by no means certain that an unknown man 
has absolutely no chance. Who knew anything of M. 
Cavaignac during the few days in which it was whispered, 
on all hands, that a possible ruler of France had suddenly 
appeared ? 


Mf. BALFOUR AND THE NATION. 


R. BALFOUR is almost assailed in some of the 
Government journals of Thursday, for having 
addressed his constituents on Wednesday in a speech of 
less than the conventional length. Is it seemly, is it 
respectful to the nation, that a leader of Opposition in 
the House of Commons should speak for only an hour, 
when it is usually assumed that he should fill four or five 
columns of the Times? It was, however, only one of 
several addresses that he is delivering to his constituents 
on what he believes to be the last occasion he may have 
before he asks for the renewal of their support; and it 
seems to us that, by the terseness and weight of his 
address, he has impressed one or two great points more 
effectively on the minds of the i, people than any 
diffuseness or elaboration could have impressed them. 
In the first place, he drew attention to the very important 
and very unfortunate change in the aspect of English 
politios, which has arisen out of Mr. Gladstone’s attempt to 
carry [rish Home-rule by the modern expedient of uniting 
all sorts of groups and sections of political specialists 
and quacks by the process of what is now called “log- 
rolling,’”—that is, exchanging one section’s support on 
one subject for the support of other sections on another 
subject, for example, exchanging the promises of eager 
Home-rulers but frigid Disestablishers to support the 
Disestablishment party in its demand, for the like promise 
of eager supporters of Disestablishment but frigid Home- 
rulers to render the same service to the Irish party. It is 
quite true, we think, as Mr. Balfour says, that this 
systematic alliance of groups to render each other these 
mutual services for their own ends, does date from the hope- 
lessattempt to bring about a partial repealof the Union. The 
Newcastle programme marked the first great negotiation 
of the kind, and was confessedly a treaty arranged for the 
very purpose of sandwiching a policy about which English 
Radicals were indifferent between other policies about 
which English Radicals were eager, and so carrying off a 








certain reluctance to break up the United Kingdom by 
the ardent desire to promote democratic changes. But 
though this systematic log-rolling must date its full 
inauguration from the time of Mr. Gladstone’s great 
change of policy about Ireland, we doubt if it could 
have been long postponed after the full establishment of 
democracy. Mr. Gladstone’s great change of mind was 
the occasion rather than the cause of the great impulse 
to log-rolling, and this impulse was bound, we think, 
to come so soon as democracy had got its full ascend. 
ency in England. For what does democracy always 
mean on its first start? It means the gradual awakening 
of the people to political life, and when a half-educated 
people awakens to political life, the awakening is neces. 
sarily imperfect and uneven. One section of the people 
sees the immense importance of the extension of local 
self-government ; another sees the immense importance of 
greater temperance; a third the still greater importance 
of religious equality; and so it goes on till you cannot see 
the forest for the trees; you cannot see the need and im- 
portance of subordinating small things to great, local life 
to national life, for the exaggerated significance which 
various forms of local life take in the eyes of half. 
awakened politicians. It must have come sooner or later 
that the democracy would rouse itself from political 
indifference in a slow and fragmentary fashion, and 
would begin by enthusiasm for different little reforms 
and comparative indifference to the larger policy which 
makes and keeps a nation, a nation. Mr. Balfour did good 
service in insisting on the great impulse which the effort 
to carry a rather unpopular Irish policy over the heads of 
a people who cared a good deal more about fragmentary 
English reforms than they did about any Irish matter, gave 
to this dangerous policy of exchanging promises between 
different groups; but we think he might have dwelt more 
on the remedy for this great mischief, which the Unionist 
party is precisely the right party to apply. For Unionists 
are, of all parties, the best fitted to inspire the democracy 
with that deep sense of common needs and common hopes 
which is the only antidote for this fragmentary sort of 
political vitality which breaks up a great people into a 
collection of faddists and half-baked philanthropists 
without any central patriotism to give unity to their 
political creed. It seems to us that it is the great 
opportunity of the Unionist party to make the people see 
that reformers who forget the nation in the doctrinaire, 
are forgetting that if the members all ignore the body, 
the body will soon fail the members. Here is the great 
opportunity of Unionism as well as its mission. 


Mr. Balfour’s second great point was still more effective. 
He said that the Gladstonians being united on a policy 
of alliance for destructive purposes, for destroying the 
nation, destroying the Church, and destroying the Con. 
stitution, had invented the reproach against the Unionists 
that their policy was purely negative. But what, he asked, 
could be less negative than the policy of preserving the 
national life and institutions in their highest vigour? 
Is it destructive of the body to keep it in health 
and activity? And is it destructive of the nation to 
keep its various political functions and activities in 
full vigour, and to resist all those attempts to deprive 
it of old and noble spheres of interest and usefulness 
in which these various propagandisms for extinguishing 
one kind of traditional energy after another, are bound to 
result? Surely, nothing can be in the best sense less 
negative and more positive than to remind the nation 
that it is a nation, with great duties both abroad and at 
home; and that these efforts to make it give up those 
duties, in order to reduce itself to comparative passivity 
and indolence, is the truly negative policy? In the 
physical organisation the first importance attaches to con- 
stant feeding and repairing the natural waste of the body ; 
and so too it is in the national organisation. The first im- 
portance attaches to nourishing and repairing those great 
national energies which express themselves in the greater 
duties of maintaining our Empire, maintaining our 
religious life, and maintaining our ancient Constitution 
in full vigour,—all which involves, of course, the great 
duty of removing defects whenever those defects show 
themselves. The truly negative policy is the 74 which 
insists on destroying every form of national life which 
cannot be squared with the abstract theories of modern 
times,—with modern conceptions, for instance, of equality, 
—as if either individual or social life had sprung from any 
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such cut-and-dried principles as these. The true con- 
structive policy is, as Mr. Balfour insists, first a truly 
national policy, and next a truly social policy, even though 
that policy involves, as it must involve, fostering a great 
variety of institutions in which the life of the nation and 
the classes who compose the nation naturally express them- 
selves. Nevertheless, it is even more the duty of Conserva- 
tives than it is of Liberals so to modify and trim these 
institutions as to remove all those flaws in them which 
impair their usefulness and excite needless jealousy and 
antagonism in other sections of the nation. That is true 

litical construction as contrasted with the destructive 
passions of Radical theorists. 





THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


fae Duke of Argyll’s sudden illness in the very 

opening of his speech at Glasgow, may, we heartily 
hope, soon pass away. But statesmen are not all pro- 
vided with such an iron constitution as Mr. Gladstone’s, 
which seems to make one political life only the prelude to 
another. And at seventy-one it is hardly to be expected 
that the Duke will start afresh with the same vigour 
with which Mr. Gladstone started afresh at the same 
age when he returned to power in 1880. It is more 
likely, we fear, that the great warning of Tuesday 
night may prevent the Duke from delivering in future 
any of those great speeches by which he has in- 
terested and delighted English audiences so often during 
the last generation, even though he may, and we 
trust will, be able to join the next Unionist Ministry 
and give it the advantage of his powerful and lucid 
counsel. It will not be inappropriate then to consider 
how much we owe to the Duke of Argyll, whom some of 
his own colleagues, even at the time that he was a member 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Administration, regarded as a political 
orator in many respects equal, and in some even superior, 
to his chief. The late Lord Granville, who led the Liberal 
party in the House of Lords so long, certainly held 
that the Duke of Argyll’s oratory was well on a level with 
Mr. Gladstone’s, and the most impressive that he had 
ever heard in the House of Lords. 

It will be said, however, and said with much truth, that 
it was the Duke’s immense disadvantage to have belonged 
always to the House of Lords, and never to have taken his 
part in that greater arena in which rank counts for little, 
and even the highest ability is apt to gain little from having 
too much of a start in the rivalry of political competition. 
It cannot be doubted that, on the whole, an appren- 
ticeship in the House of Commons, is a very great gain 
even for influence as a Peer. Probably the Duke of 
Argyll himself would have had an even greater career 
had he gained his reputation as a speaker in the 
Lower House, and not been without the experience 
of that at once strengthening and humiliating discipline 
which bears a certain resemblance to the hardening dis- 
cipline of a public school. The Duke of Argyll has but 
one fault as a speaker, that he speaks with almost too 
much authority, that he speaks almost as Lord Salisbury 
might have spoken if he had never spoken in the House 
of Commons as Lord Robert Cecil and Lord Cranborne. 
Great, dignified, and impassioned as the Duke of Argyll’s 
eloquence is,—as it was at Glasgow in the fine opening 
of the speech which sudden illness brought to so untimely 
an end on Tuesday,—it has always wanted a certain pliancy 
and gradation which it might well have gained in the 
House of Commons. His speeches hardly show the same 
fine modulations of tone, the same striking transitions from 
authority to the sense that he stands in the presence of a 
mighty power which he cannot fully gauge or command, 
as Mr. Gladstone’s. The Duke of Argyll is always 
masterful; and though a democracy loves a master, it loves 
a master who recognises to the full and uses skilfully the 
various stops and modulating agencies in that mighty 
organ on which the great orator plays. There the Duke 
has been deficient. He speaks with an almost unmrelieved 
confidence in the force of his own judgment, which detracts 
to some extent from the persuasiveness of his speech. 
When he used on Tuesday that effective and striking 
simile between the narrow and crooked lane which had 
once led him into one of the greatest of the great Spanish 
cathedrals, and “the narrow and crooked lane of Lord 
Rosebery’s speeches” by which he proposed to gain access 
to “the magnificent thing which we call the British Con- 





stitution,” he opened with a very telling note of scorn, 
but it was a sort of scorn which would have required, and 
was perhaps hardly likely to have gained, the relief of 
those notes of modesty and misgiving by which the 
greater orators modify and enhance the persuasiveness 
of their own calm self-confidence. The Duke of Argyll’s 
speeches never lack breadth, or force, or passion, or im- 
pressive argument, or imaginative illustration, but they 
do often lack pathos and humility in dealing with the 
loftiest of political and patriotic themes. There, if any- 
where, this great orator has been wanting in the power to 
command a multitude as Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright 
commanded it. 


But say what we may of the shortcomings of an orator 
who has always felt the artificial stimulus of high birth 
and position, we cannot disguise from ourselves that 
amongst the abler Peers we have the supply of a kind of 
political authority and judgment which England has time 
after time found of the highest service to her, and never 
more so than in the case of the Duke of Argyll. It is a 
good thing to have an order of men who start as members 
of the political world from their earliest youth, who expect 
to become statesmen as soon as they expect anything, who 
never feel the difficulty of any preliminary obstacles, who 
lose no time in gaining the ear of the public amidst a crowd 
of competitors, who are aware from the first that all they 
need is study, experience, and familiarity with the problems 
of political life, in order to secure attention and even defer- 
ence. Note the difference between such a career as the late 
Mr. Bright’s, or to go to a quite different region, Mr. Burt’s, 
or Mr. Burns’s, and the Duke of Argyll’s. How much 
time in this short life the former had to spend,—we will 
not say to waste, for it was not wasted, though it was 
spent ina kind of education which was far from purely 
political,—on the process of gaining the confidence of 
their fellow-men ;—and note with what great disadvantages 
in the way of deficient knowledge, no less than advantages 
in the way of special class-sympathy,—they came to the 
greater problems with which statesmen have to deal; and 
it will be impossible to deny that when we do get a Peer 
like the Duke of Argyll with a masterly intellect, a great 
command of language, and a conscientious desire to make 
all the elements of political wisdom his own, he has im- 
mense advantages, as well as certain disadvantages, when 
you compare him with the only rivals of whom we are 
now taught to approve. The Duke of Argyll entered the 
political world at the age of twenty-four. He entered it 
with all the general acquirements most needful for success at 
his fingers’-ends. He entered it with the confidence which 
rank and position naturally give. And he has never ceased 
throughout a considerable career te devote his great gifts 
and greater opportunities to the public service. Even Mr. 
Bright was thirty-two before he entered the House of 
Commons, and was then only on the threshold of his 
career, so that officially at least he was of little use to the 
nation, for he was old before he rose to real authority. 
Mr. Burt, again, entered political life at thirty-seven, 
when he was elected for Morpeth, and his remarkable 
moderation and sagacity have given him unusual influ- 
ence in the House; but who can compare his many and 
considerable gifts for rendering service to the public with 
those of the Duke of Argyll, who began at the age of 
twenty-four, and began with a command of political know- 
ledge and traditions which Mr. Burt has only gradually 
and painfully acquired? Mr. Burns became a Member 
of Parliament at a still earlier age,—at the age of thirty- 
four,—and had had some little experience in the County 
Council for three years rear He is unlearning 
his errors at a most satisfactory rate of speed, and is 
learning prudence and statesmanship; but his great duty 
for some time to come will be to unlearn all the wild 
errors which never took root in the Duke of Argyll’s 
mind at all, and against which it has been a large part 
of the Duke of Argyll’s greatest service to warn all who 
have studied his speeches or fallen under his influence. 
Say what we must of the narrowness and prejudices of 
a considerable majority of the House of Peers, nobody 
can deny that in providing for the public service a small 
but most competent class of men like the Duke of Argyll, 
the late Lord Granville, the late Lord Clarendon, the 
present Lord Kimberley, Lord Spencer, and many others, 
the House of Peers has done the Constitution a great 
service, which even the democracy, if it were wise, would 
recognise as of the first importance to its own safety. A 
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class educated in all the traditions of statesmen, as well 
as saturated with all the impressive warnings of historical 
experience, is sadly needed to guard our Governments 
against the many pitfalls of sanguine and inexperienced 
democrats. And men like the Duke of Argyll have the 
independence as well as the knowledge requisite for such 
a function. Few of our abler politicians would now deny 
that when he resigned office under Mr. Gladstone in 1881, 
because he disapproved tbe principle of his second Irish 
Land Act as dangerous and a step in the wrong direction, 
the Duke showed more sagacity than most of his 
colleagues, who have since found out that to promote 
proprietorship on a large scale would, from the first, have 
brought about much better results than the three “Fs,” 
—fair rents, fixity of tenure, and free sale. 

The Duke of Argyll has not only been the greatest orator 
of the Upper House, but for more than forty years the most 
influential Minister amongst those who have never sat in 
the House of Commons. In our opinion, the loss of such a 
class of Ministers would more than balance even the 
advantage of clearing-out the worthless, non-political 
Peers who vote on caste-principles and not on thoughtful 

‘conviction at all. We earnestly trust that some means 
may be found of retaining this most useful class of 
ready-made politicians, even when the lumber of the 
Peerage is finally disposed of to the satisfaction of 
all constitutional statesmen. The Duke of Argyll is 
indeed a model Peer. 





A NAVAL LOAN. 


HE air is full of rumours in regard to the financial 

projects of the Government. It is said that a compro- 
mise has been found between the conflicting demands for a 
popular Budget and a continuance of the efforts necessary 
to create a Navy which shall secure to us the command of 
the sea. Sir William Harcourt’s surplus for the next 
financial year is to be employed in the reduction of taxa- 
tion, and yet the Admiralty is not.to be docked of the 
money which is required to make our naval forces 
supreme under all circumstances, and capable not only of 
guarding our coasts, but of protecting our shipping in 
every quarter of the globe. The compromise, it is said, 
will consist in the raising of a loan to meet the extra 
requirements of the Navy. This will clear the annual 
Estimates of a very large sum, and enable Sir William 
Harcourt to construct a Budget on sensationally popular 
lines,—a Budget which will give a free breakfast-table, 
and even greatly cheapen the tobacco with which the 
workman fills his pipe. As a rule, rumours in regard to 
the Budget are of little importance, for however much 
the other Departments may “leak,” the Treasury keeps 
its secrets. On the present occasion, however, there seems 
to ke some ground for believing that the rumours are more 
or less substantial. At any rate, a section of the 
Ministerial Press has protested against the predicted 
scheme with no little vehemence. Not only has it been 
loudly declared that the Navy must not be allowed to eat 
up the surplus and keep the poor man’s table under 
taxation, but the advisability of a loan has been argued 
against with all seriousness. It looks, then, as if those 
who ought to know something about the matter and who 
dislike the proposal, were really alarmed as to the fiscal 
intentions of the Government. If the matter were in 
reality nothing but a Press canard, it would hardly have 
uttracted the amount of attention 1t has received. 

Though we see the gravest practical objections to the 
proposal to take the tax off tea, coffee, and cocoa, we are 
by no means disinclined to a well-thought-out plan for 
raising a loan for making ovr Navy absolutely and not 
merely relatively invincible. To take the duty off all 
dutiable articles except tobacco and wines and spirits, 
would, no doubt, regarded from the standpoint of pure 
economics, be a very salutary act. England would be 
virtually a free port, and would become, even more than 
she is now, the bonded warehouse of the world. There are, 
however, the very gravest political objections to this course. 
To begin with, we should lose a tax which in time of need 
might be a very well-head of money. In practice, you 
cannot reimpose a duty like the Tea-duty. Your 


machinery for collection is gone, and can only be re- 
created with great difficulty and friction, and in face of 
an opposition from the trade and the consumer such as 


duty, you throw away a great source of fiscal strength, 
An equally strong objection is to be found in the fact 
that you leave almost the whole burden of taxation on 
the shoulders of what is, after all, numerically a ve 
small body, and also not, in the aggregate, a very ric 
body,—the payers of direct taxes. We are not dis. 
inclined to agree with those who hold that the rich man, 
from his superfluity, should pay a good deal more than 
the poor man ; but this does not blind us to the fact that 
you may easily overburden your rich man. It is quite as 
necessary to look at the question of taxation from what we 
may call the Treasury point of view, as from that of moral 
equity. But the Treasury point of view shows us that it 
is essentially unsafe to base your taxation on a single class. 
Unless some of your taxes are laid so as to reach the bulk of 
the population,and to make the whole people liable to contri- 
bution, your fiscal condition is bound to bea most precarious 
one. It may bea pity that this is the fact, but the fact it ig, 
No doubt, even if the breakfast-table duties went, the 
people would still pay on their drink and on their tobacco, 
but though these taxes might suffice for quiet times, they 
would not be enough at a crisis, and any attempt to raise 
a large amount of extra money by their means might fail. 
In the case of liquor, and also in the case of tobacco, 
we have in all probability very nearly reached the point of 
saturation,—the point after which increased duties mean 
decreasing revenue. That this is the case as regards 
tobacco, was proved by the result of Mr. Goschen’s policy 
of taking 4d. a pound off the duty. Since the remission, 
the total yield of the tax has actually increased rather 
than diminished. We trust, then, that the most the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will do, if he does anything, will be 
to reduce the duties. If he leaves on even a penny, we shall 
keep the potentiality of raising money in time of need from 
what is after all the richest half of the nation. If he 
abolishes the breakfast taxes altogether, we should, in the 
case of war, be placed at a very great fiscal disadvantage. 
But though, as we have said, we should regretfully regard 
the free breakfast-table as a deviation from sound finance, we 
hold that the plan of raising money by loan for the creation 
of an invincible Navy, has a great deal to be said for it. 
It was, indeed, this plan which we strongly advocated last 
year when the new Naval programme was under discussion, 
and, in our opinion, the arguments we then urged, still 
hold good. The command of the sea is, as it were, up to 
auction, and all the great Powers are competing for 
it either singly or in combination. The process is, how- 
ever, a very expensive one, especially for the Powers 
possessed also of great armies, and is only indulged in be- 
cause the command of thesea—or, at anyrate, the depriving 
England of that command—offers a dazzling prospect 
of national supremacy. As long as a Power like France 
knows that the bid of another million will still keep the 
prize open for her, the Chauvinists will easily induce her 
to make that bid. If, however, the bidding were to rise, 
not by single millions, but by a block of twenty or thirty 
millions, it is very doubtful whether France would care to 
keep up the game, and would not conclude instead that 
she could get better value for her money elsewhere. In 
order to check the competition, and to show the world 
what they are at present disinclined to believe—namely, 
that, come what may, we will keep the command of the 
sea—we would raise a loan of some twenty-six millions on 
terminable annuities, and spend it in the course of the next 
five or six years in placing our naval supremacy beyond 
all possibility of dispute. The money might be lodged 
in the hands of a special Commission, acting, however, 
under the Admiralty, with the power to require the 
Treasury to create stock as it was wanted. It would be 
their first duty to consider in detail the naval needs of Eng- 
land, and to apply the money in carrying out necessary 
works of a permanent character, such as the creation of 
defences suitable for warding off the attacks of torpedo- 
boats and other hostile vessels at our great naval ports ; 
the defence and organisation of our coaling-stations ; 
the provision of more quick-firing guns for our present 
ships and for merchant vessels intended to be converted 
into armed cruisers; the creation of efficient and sufficient 
stores of ammunition and other warlike material; and, 
most important of all, for the building of powerful ships- 
of-war. The ordinary and normal expenditure on the 
Navy would, of course, go on at the same time, but no 
increase would take place over that of, say, the past year. 





By abolishing the Tea- 


no Minister would care to face. 


This would allow for the replacing of worn-out vessels by 
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new ones, and for the extra cost of a great increase in the 
ersonnel of the Navy, the most essential of all the pro- 

sals for improving the Navy. We do not, of course, 
suggest for a moment that this rough sketch shows 
how the money ought to be spent. We merely wish to 
illustrate our line of thought by specific suggestions. 
Our idea is to carry on the normal expenditure of the 
Navy at its present figure, but to supplement it by a loan 
of some twenty-six millions, or more if necessary, which 
would be available to do all the hundred things which the 
experts agree in saying are necessary, if we are to make 
our position at sea really secure. If the annual Naval 
Estimates will do what we do now, the loan would almost 
at once serve to put our Navy above the reach of compe- 
tition, and to signalise to Europe our intention to retain 
the command of the sea. We do not love sensational 
finance; we should, under ordinary circumstances, most 
deeply deplore the notion of adding to the Debt, holding 
our indebtedness a great evil, and the source of many of 
our material difficulties; and we believe that, as a rule, 
it is most unwise for nations not to pay as they go. Of 
such importance, however, do we consider the com- 
mand of the sea, that we would gladly consent to, 
nay, strongly advocate, a Naval loan entered upon on 
the lines we have indicated. The whole future of our 
race is bound up with the command of the sea. If we 
can retain our naval supremacy we may remain at peace 
ourselves and help to keep the peace in Europe for another 
generation. If we allow it to be lost, our commercial 
supremacy and our Empire will become the prey of the 
nations who are jealous of our good fortune, and who 
believe that somehow or other that good fortune is 
injurious to them. Nay more, we believe that it is with- 
out hypocrisy that we can say that the welfare of the 
civilised world is, to a great extent, bound up with the 
safety of this country. We are the one great European 
Power which is in no sense aggressive, which has no wish 
for European conquests, and which is anxious above all 
things to maintain peace. With our destruction would 
go one of the chief safeguards of peace in Europe. That 
our destruction would follow our loss of naval supremacy 
we cannot doubt. The English Empire lying open to 
conquest, and at the mercy of any Power or combination 
of Powers bold enough to despoil it, would afford a tempta- 
tion which the nations of the Continent, weary and im- 
poverished by their military burdens, could not resist. 
Only when fully armed and fully prepared, are we safe 
ourselves and able to exercise the peaceful influence we 
ought to exercise on human affairs. 





MR. JOHN BURNS ON AMERICA. 


NT ANY of our readers have doubtless seen the speeches 
a made both to the public and to interviewers, in 
which Mr. John Burns, since his return from America, 
has revealed his impressions of life in the great Republic. 
They are pleasant reading, not only because they are 
couched in most masculine and intelligible words, or because 
they minister to the latent jealousy felt here towards the 
rival English State, but because they reveal a certain 
teachableness in a rather fanatic democrat which had not 
been expected. The temptation of the leaders of the 
people here is not towards lying, though they indulge 
trom ignorance in many falsities; nor towards malignity, 
though they get a little excited against Dukes, who are 
scarce, and Bishops, who are well-meaning folk; but 
towards a kind of Apocalyptic dreaming. They all believe 
in New Jerusalems to be obtained in this world, and 
all fancy that if only monarchies and_aristocracies 
disappeared and people governed themselves by uni- 
versal suffrage, heavenly cities and paradisaical villages 
could immediately be produced. Naturally, they visit 
America, where all the conditions in which they believe 
exist; and when they are honest, it is curious to watch 
the sudden enlightenment which comes over them, lead- 
ing, in Mr. Burns’s case at all events, to very epigrammatic, 
not to say rough and racy, speech. He does not find 
America a paradise, but comes back, he avows, rather 
cured of cosmopolitanism and with ‘‘a sneaking kindness 
for old England,” where all problems, it is true, are 
not yet solved, but where there is a reasonable 
amount of unrefined happiness, There are no Dukes 
in America, and Bishops are invisible in the social 
landscape; bat there is no division of the earth’s 





surface where capital exercises a more absolute power, 
where labour is more exposed to “ brigandage ”’—the truck- 
system, for instance, reigns in all its predatory complete- 
ness—or where the lot of the lower people seems more 
absolutely hopeless. The States are free of all English 
institutions, all power is everywhere with the people, 
and the result has been, in Mr. Burns’s opinion, “a pluto- 
cratic Republic run by concentrated capital,” that is, by 
great Companies. Mr. Burns half doubts, apparently, 
whether even a great English landlord can be as tyrannical 
as an American railway company, which in Chicago kills 
@ citizen or two a day merely for his presumption in 
crossing its rails, and allows, or rather compels, its 
goods-brakesmen to “drop off the cars like flies,” each 
drop meaning a human being smashed into a bloody 
pulp. These unhappy wretches do their work, crawling 
over the roofs of the cars in all weathers; the roofs 
get slippery, and the men fall off, to be crushed under 
the wheels. “TI saw,” says Mr. Burns to a reporter of 
the Daily Chronicle, “in one journey to Pittsburg, two 
horrible cases of mutilation.” Nobody apparently cares, 
one result of perfect freedom being a “reckless waste of 
life,” and people “slaughtered wholesale,” so that the 
number killed at level crossings in Chicago alone exceeds 
the whole number killed annually on all the railways in 
Great Britain. There is no redress, and apparently no 
compensation paid, the Corporations being, we believe, too 
powerful to fight. This very Chicago should be the work- 
men’s New Jerusalem. The city is quite new, is full of 
life and enterprise, pays to skilled workmen enormous 
wages, sometimes as high as £1 a day, elects its own 
government, is entirely free from any aristocracy of birth, 
is choked with means of education, and is the nearest 
approach to hell Mr. Burns is able to conceive. Or rather, 
it is “hell in a pocket edition,” its workmen worked to 
death, its municipality cynically corrupt—Mr. Burns heard 
one of the City Fathers acknowledge in public that he had 
been bribed, though he denied that the bribe had been 
quite £3,000—its “ unemployed,” or half-employed, a fes- 
tering mass of oppressed persons weltering in filth under 
sanitary conditions which even plain-spoken Mr. Burns dare 
not describe. Clearly perfect democracy does not ensure the 
New Jerusalem, rather wanders further from it than aristo- 
cracy does in this country, where you will find a village 
governed by an unelected squire and a nominated parson, 
and farmers who buy their stations, yet where nobody 
is overworked, and labourers on 12s. a week live to 
be centenarians, and, if brakesmen dropped off the 
trucks ‘like flies,’ the whole country would ring with 
shrieks of horror and appeals to the law and to mechanical 
skill for instant and final remedies. 

We have no pleasure in such pictures of America. They 
sadden us rather with the evidence they offer, that even 
our race, which is the most efficient in the world when 
set free from all artificial restraints, can achieve no better 
result than cities like Chicago, reminding observers like 
Mr. Burns of Martin’s lurid pictures, or a rural life like 
that of the West, where in innumerable villages toil-worn 
freeholders, crushed by overwork and cares which know 
no end, pass lives indistinguishable except in the com- 
pleteness of their clothing and the presence of some 
intellectual interests, from those of the happier villages 
in Bengal or China where no one has ever heard about 
the rights of man, but where there is little oppression 
and no fear of to-morrow. We do not see the use of a 
high civilisation which ends in tenement-houses 150 ft. 
high, and subjection to a corrupt police, checked by more 
corrupt “representatives of the people;” and think we 
ought, as sensible folk, to have succeeded better across 
the seas, where, after all, it is we, the English, who have 
founded everything, and possess everything, and could 
even now, had we only the organisation, bid all the crowds 
of Italians and Hungarians and Irishmen give proof of 
quality before we entrusted them with power. The failure, 
so far as there is failure—and, of course, there is another 
side—is ours, and should be reckoned as a counterpoise to 
the many successes of the English race; but Mr. Burns’s 
pictures do us this service. They help to cool the dreams 
of our dreamy race. We think of ourselves as the most 
practical of mankind, and boast that we are unideiid ; 
but it is nevertheless true that the greatest difficulty 
ahead of us is the dreaminess of our people, who are full 
of hopes of a world in which corn shal] grow unmanured 
by human sweat, and oxen shal] be mate beef without 
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beasts being killed, and everybody shall be well-off while 
nobody works, and the whole world shall be a clean sty, 
with the pigs whispering contentment to each other, 
instead of grunting. That is the ideal which the reformers 
of to-day are seeking, and to attain which they will 
try any political experiment, however risky, or impose 
any tax however little to be defended on principles 
either of fairness or of freedom. It is almost useless 
to argue with them, for they set down all opposing 
reasons as dictated either by self-interest or by prejudice, 
and will hardly listen even to arithmetical demonstration, 
that if the State makes all men pecuniarily comfort- 
able, the State in five years must be pecuniarily ruined. 
The dreamers are, however, like other men in one respect, 
—they cannot help learning, as Mr. Burns is learning, from 
actual experience; and for them information from America 
is experience. If the English over there, with all the 
Utopian conditions granted, perfect equality, perfect 
freedom, limitless land, splendid means of education, 
high wages, and no squires, can only produce Chicago, and 
Chicago is Hell visible above ground, then perhaps the 
axioms of Socialists are not axioms, and something 
different is required as a waybill to Utopia; or even it 
may be, though that is too ghastly a thought to be 
accepted, living in a clean sty is not the destiny of man- 
kind. Men, even if they spring from Norse ancestry, may 
be doomed to strive and to suffer, and to share unequally, 
by a will as irresistible as that which has decreed that 
they shall be born and shall die in pain, shall pay in 
torments for their fathers’ sins, and shall, even when they 
are striving to do well, be often sinners themselves. 
That is certainly the lesson we learn from all accounts 
of America which describe, as Mr. Burns’s accounts do, the 
realities of things; and the Utopians are as capable of 
learning as we are, who passed in youth through all 
their dreams, and believed that the Christian Socialists 
would show us the way to a happier world, with an 
emancipated people fed by the exertion of looking con- 
tentedly upon Elysian plains. We may make things 
better a little, even for the unemployed, if we will suffer 
and strive, and compel them to do it too, and at all events 
we must try; but to try effectually, we must be rid of 
dreams, and remember that all the charity in the world will 
not abolish death, or save us from the results of heredity, or 
pane one blade of edible corn without ploughing, or re- 
ease us from the lamentable law that even pleasant uncon- 
sciousness comes not to man without previous fatigue. Mr. 
John Burns, we doubt not, is nearer the reception of 
those truths than he was before he went to America; and 
Socialist though he professes to remain—that is, a 
dreamer who believes that, given a special scythe, he can 
get more hay out of a field than there is grass in it—we 
hope he will relate the lessons of his experience in every 
city of Great Britain. He is honest at least; though we 
wish he would tell the world without vagueness what he 
and his comrades think is the value of religion, whether 
they hold that philanthropy justifies neglect of the 
Eighth Commandment, and whether they agree or disagree 
with Continental Socialists as to the desirableness of 
abolishing binding marriage. 





THE BISHOP OF CHESTER AND THE “TIMES.” 


A® Bishops enjoy no immunity from human frailties, 

we must not wonder that they do not always know 
when they are well off. Yet when all allowance has been 
made on this head, it is difficult not to feel some surprise 
at the Bishop of Chester’s refusal to profit by what was 
really an unexpected piece of good fortune. He has, as 
most people are aware, a scheme for improving public- 
houses which is very near his heart. This scheme bears a 
considerable likeness to what is known as the “ Gothen- 
burg system,” and it is obviously very much to his advan- 
tage that the exact nature and working of this system 
should be made clear to Englishmen. That this exposition 
should be entrusted to an enthusiastic advocate of the 
system would in the end be of no possible use. All its 
successes would be paraded, and all its weak points 
kept in the background, with the result that some un- 
friendly hand would very soon reverse the process. 
What the Bishop of Chester really wanted—we should 
rather say perhaps ought in consistency to have wanted— 
was a thoroughly impartial account of the working of the 


system in Gothenburg itself, an account which, at the | 








same time that it supplied the English public with a basis 
for some practical conclusions, should show the Bishop 
himself the particulars it would be wise to modify in the 
English experiment. This, in the opinion of most of 
those who have read the letters of the special corre. 
spondent, is precisely what the Times has given us. We 
know now the worst that can be said of the Gothenburg 
system by an inquirer who presumably began his examina. 
tion with no prepossession on either side. Fortune, how- 
ever, was determined to load the Bishop with favours. It 
would have been a great advantage to have had sucha 
report in the Times, had the correspondent been abso- 
lutely impartial. It was a still greater advantage when it 
proved that the correspondent had approached the ques- 
tion with some amount of prepossession against the 
system, and that this was so, the Bishop’s efforts have 
placed beyond a doubt. He has investigated the corre- 
spondent’s antecedents, and ascertained that he was also 
the author of an article in the Senate, written before his 
visit to Sweden, which contained some disrespectful 
remarks on the Bishep’s scheme. But the Bishop has 
not been as much pieased with this discovery as he might 
have been expected to be. The hard words of the Senate 
seem to have given him more annoyance than could be 
removed by the good words of the Times. We could 
have better understood his mood if the parts played by 
the two journals had been reversed. The effect of the 
Times’ condemnation might have been only in part removed 
by the approval of the Senate. But seeing it was the Senate 
that blamed and the Times that praised, all might have 
seemed right. The Bishop not only had the benefit of 
an impartial report, he had the additional glory of this 
report being in the nature of a conversion. 

The Bishop, however, took a different view. He was so 
far unlike the angels that the conversion of this particular 
sinner gave him no joy at all. He was only interested in 
bringing home to him his original error. Upon the process 
by which he set to work first to identify and then to ex- 
pose the delinquent, we do not propose to dwell. In 
this part of the case the Bishop has received, as it 
turns out, rather hard measure. The correspondent and 
the Times itself were under the impression that the 
Bishop, not being in possession of legal evidence of 
the authorship of the articles in the Times, applied 
to the correspondent himself for the information he 
wanted. The Bishop happens to be his old college 
tutor, and, on the strength of that connection, says the 
correspondent, rising for the moment into somewhat un- 
necessary magniloquence,—“I placed in his hand the 
weapon with which he was intending to stab me in the 
back.” We think we may assume that this charge had no 
solid foundation. In his address to the Clergy and Laity 
of the Diocese of Chester, the Bishop states that the 
article in the Senate was signed, that on learning from 
Sweden that a gentleman bearing the same name as that 
appended to the article was inquiring into the Gothenburg 
system on behalf of the Times, he made inquiries in 
Sweden which satisfied him that the author of the 
article was also the correspondent of the Times; that 
on the appearance of the letters he saw that, though 
“to well-informed eyes” they “tended to strengthen 
the movement,” they had “very questionable features,” 
—meaning, we suppose, that they were not all praise, 
and that he thereupon determined to lay the matter 
before the public. The “private and friendly” pro- 
cess by which the Bishop obtained the means of giving 
the Times’ correspondent a “stab in the back” had 
a much more commonplace motive than that attributed 
to it by the Times. The application was made, not to 
obtain information, but to save time. The Bishop wanted 
a copy of the Senate, and thought he could get it more 
quickly by asking the author to send him one than by 
ordering it through his bookseller. In the end no time 
was saved, for the writer of the article had to get it sent 
direct from the office. The Bishop admits that his pro- 
cedure was not in all respects discreet ; and there we agree 
with him. But we also agree with him that after his 
explanation there is no need to regard it as anything but 
an accident, We only wonder that it did not occur to him 
that the very anxiety he felt to publish the identity of the 
correspondent of the Times with the author of the article 
was evidence that the disclosure would be more agreeable 
to the Bishop than to the correspondent, and, consequently, 
that the correspondent would be likely, in the absence of 
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explanation, to put the worst construction on the Bishop’s 


ct. 
° Nor is this the only mistake of which the Bishop is 
now conscious. “I have since learnt,” he says, “ that in 
identifying a special correspondent, I was running counter 
to Press etiquette.” Certainly, he was running counter 
to Press convenience. To the Times especially, which has 
correspondents in every country of the globe, it may 
obviously be of great importance, in given cases, that 
their names should not be made public; and the best 
way of insuring secrecy when it is important, is to resent 

romptly any violation of it when it is unimportant. The 
Bishop thinks that what he did was “a simple matter of 
right and wrong, and of public sincerity.” We will not 
say that, if the letters of the correspondent had been 
marked by an obvious desire to blacken the Gothenburg 
system, the Bishop would not have been justified in 
bringing to light the fact that the writer of them began 
his inquiry with a strong prejudice against it. As it 
was, we cannot see that right or wrong or public sincerity 
had anything to do with the question. The system came 
in for a great deal of discriminating praise. The letters 
seemed to us by far the most encouraging testimony to 
the working of the system that we had met with. Experi- 
ments in liquor legislation are too often chronicled by 
ardent advocates on one side or the other, and it is con- 
sequently difficult to get rid of the taste of advocacy in 
reading them. Itis unfortunately true, however, that these 
are precisely the reports which partisans on each side 
regard as valuable. The Bishop of Chester quotes letters 
he has received from “recognised sources of information 
in both Sweden and Norway,” which speak of “ the under- 
current of prejudice which could not but be detected in 
Mr. ’s articles, in spite of the tone of impartiality he 
strove to adopt.” We know but too well the kind of criticism 
that comes from “ recognised sources of information ” on 
philanthropic subjects. These “recognised sources ” are 
never satisfied if there be any qualification in the praise. 
In this case, probably the “undercurrent of prejudice” 
was detected in the statement that drunkenness has not 
decreased where the Gothenburg system has been adopted. 
But this was immediately followed by the statement that, 
though the amount of drunkenness had not decreased, the 
character of it had totally changed. Where once men 
drank spirits to excess, they now drink beer. But what 
is the reason of their drinking beer instead of spirits? It 
is that the Gothenburg system applies to spirits, which 
are consequently hard to get, whereas it does not apply to 
beer, which is consequently easy to get. What more could 
a reasonable advocate of the system desire? Before it 
came into existence, men drank spirits because they liked 
them, and could get them. There is no reason to suppose 
that the Gothenburg system has altered the taste of the 
Swedish people, but it has made that taste inconvenient 
to gratify. The fact that men now substitute beer, to 
which the system has nothing to say, is very strong proof 
that it is possible to diminish drunkenness by making the 
materials of drunkenness harder to come by. This is what 
it was necessary to have proved, and this, we think, is 
what the articles in the Times have proved. It is not to 
be required of a system that it should be equally effectual 
where it is, and where it is not, in operation. 











INSULT AND INSOLENCE. 

HE Irish Daily Independent, the Parnellite organ, has 
been hard at work insulting Mr. Morley. It has 
lavished more lively insult upon him than an Oriental 
lavishes upon the head of an unfortunate Christian who 
happens to offend him. He is “the greatest curse that 
Ireland has known of late years;” “the most impotent and 
emasculated Chief Secretary that Ireland has known;” “the 
most contemptible Chief Secretary we have seen;” “the 
office cat is more respected than the Chief Secretary to the 
lumbago-stricken Lord-Lieutenant of whom he is the master. 
The cat’s place is more secure.” “The method of corruption 
in which he deals is of a low and treacherous kind.” “ He is 
a political souper,”—i.e., receiver of tickets for soup. Mr. 
Morley’s insolence “is the insolence of ineapacity.” He is 
an “unproductive Agnostic.” He is a man “ wafted on the 
pinions of organised advertisement.” He is “rightly con- 
sidered by a keen Irish public the concentration of a great 
deal of rottenness, partly personal, partly political.” All 





this, and a good deal more, was launched at Mr. Morley ina 
single article on January 10th, and represents the kind of 
spitting with which,.as we have said, an angry. Oriental 
explodes his contempt or disgust for the infidel whom 
his soul abhors, and» for whom he has found no lan- 
guage adequately to express his soul’s loathing. It re- 
presents no reason, no: attempt at all to represent even 
to the writer’s mind any likeness, however distorted, of 
Mr. Morley. It is merely an attempt to picture the repul- 
sion and scorn felt by the writer for whatever things are of 
ill-report. Mr. Morley himself vanishes from the scene, and 
in place of him there rises the most hideous and deformed 
conception that the writer can form of any Chief Secretary, 
and this he finds a fierce sort of luxury in labelling with Mr. 
Morley’s name. It is like the rage which Quilp levelled at 
the wooden image which he selected to receive the blows and 
indignities with which he loved to overwhelm his favourite 
foes. The Irish Daily Independent indulges in a dance of 
ecstatic loathing for Mr. Morley without the least glimmering 
of even careful caricature. The writer seems to ask himself 
what it would most relieve his own mind to say of Mr. 
Morley, whether it were offensively true or whether it were 
offensively false. The truer the better, if he could but 
conceive it as hurting more on that account; the falser the 
better, if the falsehood were of a kind to wound all the more 
because it was so unexpected. And when this spasmodic and 
almost epileptic rage has been poured forth upon Mr. Morley 
in a full stream, the writer, we suppose, felt relieved. He had 
had his orgy, and it had expressed his pent-up wrath. 


That is the very luxury of insult, and the luxury of insult 
is not the luxury of a very formidable kind of foe. Weare 
apt to conceive insult and insolence as if they were words of 
the same origin and etymology; but they are not, and are 
indeed the appropriate expression of equally evil, but very 
different, states of mind. “Insult ” means “ dancing upon; ” 
“insolence,” only the display of exaggerated and intentional 
discourtesy to one whom it would be the customary habit of 
mankind to salute with some respect. The former is the 
ecstasy of indignity with which enemies are treated by 
Orientals and Celts, and indeed, generally, by races who 
find that the florid expression of emotion is the only easy 
outlet for their feelings, and who do not take the pains to 
accommodate those feelings to any external standard of 
objective fact. They dance,—in words,—upon their would-be 
victims, partly because they dare not go beyond words, and 
still more, perhaps, because they do not care to make up 
their minds whether, if they dared, they would, go beyond 
this frenzy of invective. It is safe to insult, but it may be 
very inexpedient to express their insult in action, and it is a 
distinctive mark of this kind of feeling, that in spite of its 
frenzy it keeps a very keen eye upon the expedient. In- 
solence is a very much colder and more English vice. The 
insolent man is much more concerned to show his absolute 
and complete indifference to the object of his dislike, than to 
lavish his emotions of disgust upon it. Indeed, what he aims 
at is to show that he indulges no emotion of any kind in regard 
to it, but treats it as if it were non-existent. This is what the 
Trish Daily Independent means by “insolent ” when it speaks of 
Mr. Morley as insolent. It cannot endure his indifference to 
this kind of railing, and being perfectly aware that insolence 
usually implies a kind of self-confident strength, however 
unmannerly, it tries to neutralise any such implication by 
telling him that his insolence is the insolence of incapacity. 
The ecstasy of its rage fixes on the very falsest aspersion it 
can conceive of. In reality, the Irish Daily Independent, : 
which is about as independent as thistledown is independent 
of the wind, is nettled by the capacity of Mr. Morley for 
taking no account of all this Corybantic display of scorn. 
Mr. Morley, in all probability, is no more concerned at being 
told that he is less powerful than the office cat, than the 
office cat would be at being told that he is more powerfal 
than Mr. Morley. Each of them finds wild words of this kind 
absolutely unmeaning, and Mr. Morley very likely regards the 
measure of Parnellite fury as a barometer expressive rather 
of his significance than his insignificance. Had not the Irish 
Daily Independent felt his power, there would have been none 
of this artificial frenzy against his impotence. The greater 
the wildness of the dance, the more violent the tossing about 
of the limbs, the more secure Mr. Morley feels that his calm 
indifference has told upon the subject of this paroxysm of 
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emotion. Mr. Morley’s equanimity is the very measure of 
what his enemies term his insolence. In other words, it is the 
insolence, if insolence at all, of a sort of capacity and not of 
incapacity. The luxury of insult always indicates that he who 
indulges init is beside himself at the doubt whether it will do 
to go beyond insult or not. There is never this ecstacy of sub- 
jective feeling, without a certain irritation that no mode of 
giving permanent and objective expression to that feeling is 
open to the person who indulges it. When you can persecute 
and stamp out a foe, it is not necessary to celebrate a sort of 
orgy of impotent execration. Indeed, ¢ven the frigid English 
insolence is always least truly insolent when it approaches 
nearest to insult. ‘There is no luxury in reserve. And 
all true insolence implies reserve, real or feigned; just as 
all true insult implies real, not feigned,fury. Insolence is the 
withbolding of a reasonable and decent respect; insult, the 
intoxication of a perfectly unreasonable and furious loathing. 
The former is a strong vice, the latter a weak one. All orgies 
are more or less the liquefaction or evaporation of character 
into empty signs and gestures. In insult character becomes 
fluid. In insolence it becomes congealed. In insult it boils 
away. In insolence it freezes. 





CLERICAL MAGISTRATES. 


E are a little surprised to find that a social question 
which has cropped up at intervals for the last fifty 

years, and has always died away again, has once more come 
to the front. Ought clergymen to interest themselves in 
secular work, and especially ought they to accept appoint- 
ments as Justices of the Peace? We had fancied that after 
many searchings of heart, Englishmen of Liberal opinions 
had decided that on the whole it was best that clergymen 
of the Established Church, who are most of them married, 
and all of them burdened with an infinity of legal responsi- 
bilities, should mix in secular life. The contact with the 
world, it was said, like the habit of marriage, saved them 
from becoming monks, enabled them to understand their 
fellow-men, and produced in them that tone of impartiality 
and tolerance which a purely ecclesiastical training tends to 
destroy. Of late this opinion has even become violent. The 
clergy are not so much advised as required to “serve tables,” 
—to become, that is, the agents of what is termed the 
‘ Christian,” and is really the Socialistic, treatment of the poor. 
They are adjured to fight the squires, to promote the sub- 
division of land, to resist the narrow economy of the Guardians 
of the Poor, to become in all secular matters the advocates 
and exponents and protectors of those who, if no one will inter- 
fere, stand in danger, it is said, of being crushed by the omni- 
present tyranny of capital. The clergy are asked to be active 
politicians—on the Liberal side especially—to be lecturers 
on behalf of a redistribution of this world’s goods, and even to 
exchange their ordinary preaching in favour of Christianity 
and morals for hot exhortations to the rich to be more liberal 
in the distribution of their wealth. Specially ecclesiastical 
clergymen are condemned or derided, and it is openly acknow- 
ledged in most journals and on most platforms that even a man 
like the late Dean Church, who was the very realisation of 
intellectual holiness, and therefore invaluable, apart from his 
teaching, as a mere example of what men might be, is not to be 
compared with one like Bishop Fraser, who was essentially a 
governing man. We should have thought this was the real 
feeling of the age, but it seems that we were mistaken. The 
Radicals, who are supposed especially to represent modern 
thought, are quite indignant that clergymen should be made 
Magistrates, and inclined to praise any rector or vicar who 
refuses that office, even when it falls to him without any 
seeking of his own. One clergyman has just expressed this 
sentiment, and the Westminster Gazette praises him above all 
his fellows. It is Canon Hinds Howell, of Norfolk, a rector 
of unusually advanced age, who being, we imagine, respected 
alike for his character and his abilities, has been elected Chair- 
man of the Council of his district, and has accepted the 
appointment. Under the statute he becomes, therefore, a 
Justice of the Peace, and this is his comment upon that fact : 
“He would have to go to quarter sessions to qualify as a 
Justice of the Peace; but though they had elected him to 
that office, he assured them that it would be the first and the 
last time he would sit on the Bench. It was not his intention 
to sit as a Magistrate. He was firmly of opinion that 





Magistrates’ work was not the work for clergymen todo. It 
would be a most painful thing for him to commit anybody to 
prison, whatever the offence might be. His work, as one of 
God’s servants, was to bring people to Him by very different 
means.” 

We differ with Canon Howell as to almost every sentence 
of that brief utterance, holding that when he is qualified by 
knowledge, a clergyman in England is so exceptionally fitted 
for the Bench, that if it comes in his way, it is his positive duiy 
to accept the appointment, and this whether he belongs to the 
Established or the Nonconformist Churches. He is often, or 
at all events may be often, the most cultivated man in his 
district, he best knows the people and their temptations, and 
he above all men ought to possess the impartiality and 
serenity which are the first essentials of the judicial character. 
To say that he can never punish, as Canon Howell says, even 
when the person punished is guilty, is to say that he is much 
wiser than the Almighty, and to deny that justice, which must 
occasionally involve punishment, is one of the highest of the 
virtues. Itis conceivable, of course, though most improbable, 
that Canon Howell holds the doctrine of non-resistance 
in its entirety, and would not prosecute if his wife were 
murdered, or he himself were falsely accused of stealing 
his communion plate; but if not convinced of a doctrine 
which is no part of Christianity, he is bound to do what 
in him lies to carry out the laws which he helps actively to 
make. He is not bound, of course, to neglect his clerical 
work, and we should cordially agree that at his vast age, 
eighty-seven, he had a right to decline any new secular 
burden; but to plead as he does that he could not punish, is 
only to plead that he could not do his duty when plainly and 
without volition of his own it was brought before him. He 
will argue, we doubt not, that the respect for him in his great 
functions as teacher and consoler would be diminished if he had 
to send offenders to prison; but is there the slightest real 
foundation for that theory? Is it not as certain as anything 
dependent on the operations of the human mind can be, that 
the reverence for a just Magistrate is one of the most instinc- 
tive of human emotions, and greater even than the reverence 
for a good clergyman. This reverence, moreover, does not 
depend upon the mercifalness he exhibits, but on his sense of 
true justice, a word which no doubt includes mercy, but is 
not synonymous with it. Probably, no persons in the world 
are so little misread or misrepresented by the poor as the 
London Stipendiaries,a Governor of Millbank Prison testi- 
fying that, in his vast experience, he had known but two cases 
of vindictive feeling against those officers, and that in both 
cases he was doubtful if there had not been an error in the 
convictions. We utterly disbelieve that a clergyman who did 
his magisterial duty well would be in the least distrusted, while 
we are certain that he could often infuse into his colleagues a 
spirit of justice, a disposition to investigate patiently, and a 
readiness to hear excuses which no doubt is, or may be, occa- 
sionally wanting to a magistracy, selected a good deal on an 
ancient theory of caste. The Apostle Paul would have made 
an admirable Magistrate, and one, too, who would have recog- 
nised that even technical pleas, and pleas of privilege, so long 
as they are in accordance with law, are entitled to due weight. 


As it happened, a few minutes before we read Canon 
Howell’s deliverance we had been reading Herr Gregorovius’s 
admirable account of the early growth of the Papal power. 
The German historian, who, though a Protestant, and pro- 
bably a very “advanced” thinker, has the true historic 
impartiality, is never tired of pointing out that while the 
Popes rose to sovereignty in Rome, partly through the 
decay of all other powers, partly through the intense 
feeling for ecclesiastic power which the Romans contracted 
after the death of their political activity, and partly through 
their exceptional wealth as trustees of the landed estates of 
the Church, one main cause of their ascendency was their 
steady activity in defence of the laws. Gregory I., in par- 
ticular, acted throughout his great career as an informal and 
illegal Appellate Court, perpetually reprimanding the Magis- 
tracy in Rome, Southern Italy, Sicily, and Africa, for 
oppressive execution, or still more oppressive neglect, of 
ordinary secular law. It is difficult to conceive in a time 
of misrule of a higher or more useful function, and the 
person who may reprimand Magistrates for severity or laxity, 
may surely be a Magistrate himself, if only it be to 
show the Magistrates how the work should be done. It seems 
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to us that to reject such an office on the ground of the clerical 
character, and Canon Howell pleads no other reason, is to 
declare that justice is no virtue, that it is inherently tainted 
with earthiness, and that those who would rise above the 
chains of earth must abstain from even assisting to secure 
its equitable distribution. We cannot believe that this 
was Christ’s teaching, or that even an Apostle would have 
been degraded had it been possible for him to assist in 
administering a law intended, at all events, to be based on the 
principles of Christianity. What are commandments for, if it 
is, or can be, wrong to assist in enforcing them, and to help in 
the great work of seeing that the innocent are never punished? 
Would Canon Howell refuse to give evidence in favour of a 
man wrongly accused, or how can he better protect such a 
man than from his place on the Bench ? 

It isan amazement to us, we confess, that we should have, 
in a day like this, to publish an argument of this kind. Can- 
not Radicals understand that they are expressing the very 
feeling which they most dislike, and trying to make of the 
clergy a separate caste, segregated from the rest of humanity, 
and therefore, as they think at least, disqualified pro tanto 
even for their clerical work? They profess not to believe in 
monks or in the good effects of seclusion, yet they wish to 
make of the teachers of religion monks or recluses, and to 
drive them forcibly out of that section of the business of the 
world which would most enlighten them as to what men 
really are. They wish those who teach religion to retire from 
the world, to do no part of its work, and to teach without the 
aid of any human experience. The clergy must not interfere 
in politics, must not be landowners—though by the statement 
of all Radicals, good landowners are sadly wanted—must not 
be Magistrates, must not be supervisors of schools, must not, in 
fact, be anything but figures lost in their studies, and seen on 
Sunday in the pulpit, where again they must not apply their 
dogmas to the facts of life, or teach anything except abstract 
truths, and—for we admit this exception—the duty of giving 
whether you wish to give or not. That seems to us emascu- 
lating Christianity and paralysing the clerical order, whether 
it accepts episcopacy or derives its mandate from election by 
its hearers. We have often defended the Nonconformist and 
Roman Catholic clergy from the charge of being over-political, 
holding that, subject always to revelation and their con- 
sciences, they have as much right to guide their flocks on 
politics as on any other subject in which policy and 
morality intertwine, and the liberty we claim for them we 
claim also for the Established Church. Its ministers often 
make admirable Magistrates; and to deny them their right 
to fulfil that function, when it does not interfere with their 
other duties, is either a folly, or the outcome of ideas which 
would in the end change all teachers of Christianity into a 
secluded and inexperienced priestly caste. Do the Radicals 
want their followers to be taught religion only by Protestant 
Trappists? They will be horrified at the suggestion; but 
that, and nothing else, is the result towards which all their 
arguments about “squarsons,” “cassocked politicians,” and 
“‘ clerical Magistrates,” inevitably tend. 





SEA-FOWL AND THE STORM. 
HE furious gale from the south-east which raged in the 
Channel at the end of last week, sprang up so suddenly 
that the seaports received only three hours’ warning, and the 
sea-fowl, who are often reputed the best weather-prophets, 
were caught by the storm with no warning at all. The wind 
struck the Southern Coast at midnight, and blew for forty- 
eight hours with a steady roar like the sound of machinery 
ina mill, As the day broke over the sea, the whole stretch 
of waters seemed in motion towards the shore; the gale had 
mastered current and tide, and subdued all the minor con- 
Alict and welter of the narrow sea. As far as the sight could 
carry, the whole surface of the Channel was piled up in 
parallel lines of white-topped waves, hurrying fast and close, 
line after line, and breaking with a front of miles upon the 
shingle line. The swiftness and uniformity of the onset of 
the sea on a dead lea-shore in such a gale detracts something 
from the grandeur of the sight. But the coasting brigs and 
schooners forced ashore, seem almost to melt before the 
waves, and even the true sea-fowl, whose home is on the great 
waters, are starved and drowned, or driven inland until the 
tempest lulls. 
For some days before the gale, while the frost lasted, the 





number of home-bred wild-ducks, as well as the true sea-ducks 
which winter in the Channel, had been increased by arrivals 
from the North. During the day these were seen swimming 
in little bands and companies beneath the tall precipices which 
broke the force of the north wind, or resting and sleeping just 
beyond the breakers. The sea-ducks and cormorants, which 
feed by day, were diving and fishing while the others slept, 
sometimes rising to the surface in the middle of the resting 
flocks, or taking long low flights from one feeding-ground to 
another. At dusk the sea was deserted by the birds, the 
cormorants flying heavily into roost in the chalk precipices, 
while the ducks, awake and hungry, took their nightly flight 
inland, rushing high in dusky lines over the heads of the 
fishermen lurking along the cliff with their long duck-guns, 
whose flash and roar were the nightly signal of the moving of 
the fowl. Those that stayed after dawn in the preserved in- 
land waters had for some days paid a heavy toll to the gun. 
But so far, though the land-birds were pinched, and crowding 
to the houses and farm-buildings, the greater number of the 
sea-fowl had suffered in no way from the wintry weather, and 
the ravens, which, according to tradition, always choose the 
site for their nest on New Year's Day, were playing and 
croaking in solemn gambols in the air, and evidently enjoying 
the annual renewal of their courtship, which is the pleasant 
custom of birds which pair for life. A few hours of storm 
broke up this sociable company. Even before dawn, the 
screams and calls of gulls flying round the houses and 
buildings had given warning that something had happened 
to disturb the usual order of life upon the shore; and as the 
darkness gave place to uncertain light, their white forms were 
visible dimly drifting and circling among the trees, or soaring 
almost motionless against the steady current of the gale. 
These gulls were all of the smaller and weaker kinds,—mostly 
black-headed gulls, in winter plumage; the larger sorts had 
not yet succumbed to the force of the gale, but were flying 
high and steadily in noisy packs along the line of shore. On 
the edge of the cliffs, the sustained strength and violence of 
the wind was hardly less evident to the human spectator 
standing on the verge, than to the fowl which were struggling 
to maintain their usual place in the air between the summit 
and the sea. The gale still maintained its steady mechanical] 
pressure, without gust or flaw, and the larger gulls were 
giving an exhibition of their powers of flight. <A pair of the 
great black-backed gulls were the only fowl which still seemed 
able to disregard ina measure the force of the wind. They still 
maintained a place well out at sea, flying low with powerful 
beats of the wing, half-hidden by smoking mist, where the 
gale cut the crests of the waves and drove them on in clouds 
of greyish spray. Their course was at right-angles to the 
direction of the gale, and when its steady impulse drifted 
them shorewards, the big birds set their faces to the blast, 
and worked their way out to sea by sheer force of wing and 
muscle, The herring-gulls had abandoned the effort to keep 
the sea, but had not yet been driven from the shore. Unlike 
the black-headed gulls, whose habit is to nest inland, and 
who readily leave the coast for the fields whenever the 
supply of food is likely to be more abundant on the plough- 
lands than on the coast, the herring-gulls are true sea-fowl, 
nesting on the cliffs, and getting their living by fishing or 
picking up the sea-refuse on the beach; if driven inland, they 
are more often than not lost and bewildered, and being well 
aware of the danger they run if once they lose sight of the 
sea, their fight against the gale is strengthened by some- 
thing more than the common reluctance of birds to leave 
their own familiar haunt. Unable to cruise over the 
water like the great black-backed gulls, and unwilling 
to drift inland, they held their place and maintained 
it throughout the day by the use of the power of soaring, 
or floating like kites against the wind. With wings 
extended and motionless, they floated edgeways to the gale, 
which gradually lifted them higher, and drove them towards 
the land. When carried backwards to a point above the 
edge of the cliff, they allowed themselves to fall downwards, 
and then, once more spreading their wings, soared up for- 
wards and seawards with the impulse gained by their descent. 
All day long this mancuvre was repeated; and when night 
fell, they still held their places midway between cliff and sea. 
The wild-ducks and cormorants, which have no such powers 
of sustained poise in flight, though the former excel in what 
M. Marcey has distinguished as the vol ramé or use of the 
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b-ativg wing, were in far different case. The inconvenience 
of this limited knowledge of the possible uses of the wing in 
creatures so intelligent as the dacks, was very obvious, and 
8 iggested the question as to why it is that though they have 
apparently discovered for themselves the exact distance and 
order of arrangement in which birds make best progress when 
flying in companies—for the wild-ducks not only adopt the 
wedge-formation when flying together, but also preserve the 
distances between the files with the regularity of drilled 
soldiers—they have never acquired the art of “sailing” 
against the wind. Exhausted with the constant tossing out 
at sca, the ducks crowded to the edge of a long reef or 
ledge of rocks, and for a time rode uneasily just outside the 
edge of the breakers. But the rush of the tide soon drowned 
the rocks, and turned the ledge into a white and tumbling 
lake of foam. Then the ducks shifted once more out to sea, 
rising uneasily and flying from place to place like flocks of 
starlings. A pair or two of brent-geese, looking as black and 
heavy #8 cormorants against the toppling waves, seemed 
determined to ride out the gale. But the constant rushing 
seas, which had wrenched from their moorings and flung upon 
the shore even the fishing-boats anchored within the reef of 
rocks, soon wore out the strength of the ducks. Company after 
company rose and skimmed swiftly up and down seeking some 
smoother and more sheltered spot, and finding none turned their 
backs to the wind, and rising high and fast, abandoned the effort 
to keep to sea, and flew with extraordinary speed high over the 
cliffs. In half-an-hour after the rising of the first flock, every 
duck had left the salt water and flown in to face the dangers 
of the sheltered waters inland. The storm had beaten them. 
As night fell, the snow came. Carried on the gale, it rushed 
on in level lines as if blown from a gun. The shore was silent 
and deserted. The nightly flight of fowl from the sea inland 
was suspended, and the only bird upon the cliffs was a solitary 
owl, flitting like a bat along the shore. Next morning the 
gale fell; and as the tide ebbed, we read upon the beach some 
natural record of the forces before which the sea-fowl had 
retired. All the ridges of shingle had been cut away, and 
the beach relaid in an even and regular slope from the cliffs 
to the edge of the surge, brown and smooth, like bolted bran. 
The waves were thick with sea-weed torn fresh from the 
deeply submerged rocks. It lay in long wavy lines, wet and 
glistening, like the pattern in watered silk; brown oar-weed, 
with roots all crusted with pink “sea-web;” green feathery 
sea-moss, and bright-orange star-weed, and thin ribbons of 
a delicate sea-plant, so pale that it must grow in the dark 
and deep water, beyond the reach of sunlight. If even the 
deeps were troubled by the storm, we can scarcely wonder 
that the sea-fowl were unable to keep their place upon the 
surface. 
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SIGNOR CRISPI. 
[To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’) 

§1r,—If you will permit a man who has known Signor Crispi 
since he has been Prime Minister of Italy, and necessarily 
followed his official acts, to differ with you on his merits, I 
should like to be allowed to say that the opening charge of the 
article on him, in the Spectator of December 22nd, is perhaps 
the one which he deserves least. He is a rigid constitu- 
tionalist; and with a knowledge of all the charges that 
have been made against him of having violated the Con- 
stitution, I confidently affirm that he has not in a single case 
failed to make his defence perfectly sound. The Italian 
statuto is very unlike the English Constitution, but so far as 
the analogies of political logic apply, they have always 
governed his decisions, and he is the most faithful student 
and devotee of English constitutional law on the Continent. 
To him such a charge would be more grave than that of 
having used the money of the Banca Romana for the elections, 
though Tanlongo said that he was the only Prime Minister 
to whom he had not given the funds of the Bank for 
election purposes. Of Signor Crispi’s private morality, past 
or present, I know nothing, and can say nothing, either good 
or evil, and as to his domestic relations I have not the least 
information; but I know that he has defied all his enemies to 
instance a single vivlation of the Constitution and “im- 
mutable laws,” and no one has ever succeeded in doing so. 





As to “ pecuniary corruption,” perhaps the most absolute 
proof of his having never been tainted by it is the fact that 
he entered the Ministry of Depretis with a debt of nearly 
£10,000; and after controlling the Government for three 
years, with two Ministries in his hands, the most uncontrolled’ 
in expenditure, the Home Office and the Foreign Office, he went 
into private life, according to the evidence of the President of 
the Bank, with the debt at the same point as when he entered 
the Ministry. A significant sentence in one of the letters of 
his wife which Giolitti collected, says: “Office has eaten us 
up; may the Virgin Mary relieve us of it.” And it is a well- 
known fact to all Rome that his pecuniary embarrassments, 
through his official income being insufficient for his family 
expenses, were so considerable that every piece of property 
he had in the world was mortgaged before he left office. The 
difficulty is that in Italy there is so little political morality 
that partisanship never has any hesitation in charging any 
dishonesty or immorality for political effect; and as Crispi’s: 
mistake has been never to pay any attention to charges of 
that nature, the game of slander is, with his enemies, a safe- 
one.—I am, Sir, Xc., W. 


[We expressly defended Signor Crispi against the charge 
of malversation.—Eb. Spectator.] 





SENTIMENT AND SEPULTURE. 
(To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 

S1z,—I fear the article on “Sentiment and Sepulture,” in the: 
Spectator of January 12th, is likely to give pain to many who- 
have laid the dust of those they loved in spots specially 
dictated or suggested by the deceased. ‘The writer appears to: 
think that the only motives which can be supposed to underlie 
such suggestions must be of a self-regarding kind, based on: 
imaginative or superstitious fallacies of a somewhat archaic 
order. But surely motives of quite another description are- 
not far to seek, and are such as may not uncommonly 
influence the minds of those who, so far as they are personally 
concerned, are absolutely indifferent as to what may become 
of their bones. The motives I allude to are concerned 
with the feelings of the living only. Most of us know 
that to stand by while the body of one we love is. 
laid in the grave, is, to say the least of it, a painful 
ordeal. By whatever unseen processes the mind or spirit. 
may be fortified at such a time, it cannot be denied 
that on ordinary mortals the physical environments of the- 
moment cannot fail to make impressions which may tend in 
very opposite directions. Even should the spot never be 
revisited, the memory of such occasions is indelible. To- 
secure to loved survivors the recollection of an atmosphere of 
peace and beauty in such a connection is no small boon, and: 
worth some trouble to secure. In weighing the temporary 
trouble given against the permanent element of alleviation 
secured, various minds will probably arrive at very different 
estimates of the balance. To some, the connection between. 
the most sorrowful moment of their lives and of a scene- 
where the eye could, as in the case of Mr. Stevenson’s 
interment, look down upon a magnificent range of coast, and 
upon “miles and miles of the calm waters of the endless. 
Pacific,” would not be without its significance, enhanced 
immeasurably by the knowledge that the connection thus 
secured was a last legacy of love. 


Amid such surroundings, it would to some be easier to sap 
with resignation, “for so He giveth His beloved sleep,” as it. 
would be to others to say with hope, “Speed !—fight on, fare 
ever, there as here.” However conscious they might be that 
the scene affected themselves only, the fact would remain 
that to them it conveyed such a message of peace as we con- 
stantly seek and obtain through the highest kinds of music. 
Moreover, our literature teems with evidence that the fgrave 
is commonly regarded not only as the resting-place of the 
earthly remains, bat as a memorial of the departed, and to 
insure that such a memorial should for ever be associated 
with what tends to soothe or raise the mind is an object which 
surely neither the most spiritual nor the most scientific need 
disdain.—I am, Sir, &c., E. L. J. 


[ We dwelt, and intended to dwell, only on the self-regarding 
side of the question. Men care about their own places of 
sepulture, and the question is, Why P—Eb. Spectator.] 
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A FRENCH “WHITAKER.” 
[To tHe Epiror o¥ THe “ Specraror.’’] 

S1r,—In your review of the “ Almanach Hachette” in the 
Spectator of January 12th, you say that a Frenchman does 
not seem to “demand the facts which concern him as a 
citizen.” My experience of Frenchmen does not quite bear 
out this. To give two instances. In 1861, I travelled with 
‘the Curé of Dijon on a Messageries boat in the Mediterranean, 
and had much talk with him. I found him very well informed 
on the political and official personnel of France; and he knew 
the details of the duties and salaries of the members of the 
Government, &c., in a way which made me ashamed of my 
own ignorance of parallel mattersat home. Some years later 
it was my fate to spend several hours at Chambéry. Towards 
the end of the afternoon, I went into a public botanic garden 
and sat on a bench, the rest of which was occupied by a 
working man fast asleep. When he woke, I began to talk 
to him, ‘and was surprised at the amount he knew about the 
municipal government of the place. He gave me names, 
duties, salaries, &c., in full detail, and with great intelligence. 
He was a working miner from the neighbourhood; and I felt 
certain that, if I had been talking to a working miner in 
Staffordshire, I should have had a much less interesting and 
informing conversation.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Lower Sydenham, January 15th. G. GROVE. 





VARIETY OF CHARACTER IN INSECTS. 
(To THE EpiToR oF THE “‘ SrEcTATOR.” | 

‘Srr,—I have just read the latest “dog-story” in a letter 
addressed to you in the Spectator of January 12th. The 
following sentence in this letter,—“ To prove that the dis- 
position of animals are as varied as those of human beings,” 
recalls to my mind a fact about insects which I think would 
interest some people. No one who has ever kept animals as 
pets can doubt their varied temperaments, but some insects 
also manifest a like difference. When I was a child I often 
amused myself with teasing spiders; I never hurt them. I 
would throw a small piece of leaf into a nice newly-made web 
and watch the result. Some spiders would rush out in a 
terrible rage and, quite regardless of the beautiful new. web, 
run right across it and thrust out the offending object, doing 
much damage to the new fly-trap in its course; others of less 
hasty temper and of a more reflective turn of mind would 
come quietly a short distance, look at the object for a minute, 
and then quietly retire. Then sometimes a spider would be 
in the centre of his web, and when he saw me looking at him 
he would rush away and hide himself, or he would tremble so 
as to violently shake his web, These facts are perfectly true, 
and many were the spiders whom I used to visit. These last 
A should call highly nervous insects.—I am, Sir, &c., 








BOOKS. 


——<——— 
JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS.* 

Xn the later years of the last century, and in the early 
“years of the present, it was the habit of devout people to 
keep diaries of their spiritual experiences. Their struggles 
in the Slough of Despond, their temptations in Vanity Fair, 
their loss of faith in the dungeon of Giant Despair, the 
frailties of the flesh, the daily hindrances to their progress on 
the road to the Celestial City, were mourned over in these 
confessions, which were finally published for the benefit of 
future pilgrims. This habit of dwelling on moods and 
feelings was an indication of spiritual feebleness rather than 
of strength, and led, though no doubt unconsciously, to much 

which was exaggerated in statement and false in sentiment. 
We are often reminded of these effusions while reading 
the interesting, but painfully self-conscious, confessions of 
Mr. Symonds. His biographer, who does what he has 
elected to do with a skill worthy of all praise, keeps so 
modestly in the background, that the three main sources 
of the reader’s knowledge are derived from his friend’s own 
letters, diaries, and autobiography. The letters want the 
ease of unconscious art, and are, as Mr. Symonds himself 
admits, literary exercises. “I have found it useful,” he says, 





* John Addington Symonds: a Biography compiled from his Papers and Corre- 
spondence. By Horatio F. Brown. With Portraits and other Illustratious. 
2vols. London: John Nimmo. 





“after writing a good letter to a friend, to copy it for my own 
use into a note-book with alterations and improvements. This 
plan combines the epistle. and the diary, and is, of course, a 
higher exercise in style than either.” This is possible, but it 
entirely destroys the charm to be found in letters not written for 
effect. The Diaries and Autobiography reveal apparently the 
inmost thoughts of the writer, who seems to be surveying 
himself throughout with a painful surprise and curiosity at 
the discoveries which he makes. There is much that is 
morbid in the process, but it is not the less attractive, 
coming as it does from a man sorely tried in body and 
spirit. And it must be added that Mr. Symonds’s egotism 
was not accompanied by any lack of sympathy with others. 
To untiring energy and an ambition to act nobly he united 
the keenest interest in all that life has to yield, a deep 
affection for those whom he loved, and a large-hearted and 
wisely directed charity. 

The son of a distinguished and wealthy physician at 
Bristol, his childhood was not a happy one. His mother 
died when he was four years old, and “all he had of her” 
were the leaves gathered from her grave. Writing more than 
forty years afterwards, he says: “I used to put them intoa 
little book of texts called Daily Food which had belonged to 
her, and which I read every night, and still read at all hours 
of the day.” We may add here the pathetic statement of his 
daughter that in his last illness “ he asked for the small book 
of prayers which he always had kept near him since he was a 
child, and which belonged to his mother, and had it with 
him till he died.” The sensitive child suffered from various 
illusions, and was liable to a kind of trance which occurred 
at intervals during several years. On one occasion he walked 
in his sleep, getting up to escape from a corpse which he 
imagined lay beside him in the bed. At Harrow, Symonds 
was miserable, he cared little for sports, and “want of 
physical and cerebral energy showed itself in a series of 
depressing ailments.” The boy felt crushed and mortified, 
and although he had some good friends there, and was not 
without great influence in his house, left the school without 
regret. At Oxford, he began his career badly, having been 
“ploughed in Smalls for Greek grammar,” but the salutary 
snub did him good; he gained a first-class in Moderations, 
and in the same term won the Newdigate prize for a poem 


‘on the Escorial. Reading for the “ final schools ” his health 


gave way, and he was allowed to go down to the home he 
loved so well at Clifton. On returning to Balliol, Symonds, 
to quote his biographer’s words, “was in the throes of an 
intense religious contention,” and, it may be added, was 
tremulously alive to the evils of the sceptical state. ‘“ Non- 
recognition of God,” he writes in his Diary, “ exposes one to 
temptation, and may lead to a life of careless sinfulness;” 
and he makes a rule not to talk of religious doubts, finding it 
so exciting to his mind that he was “ always exhausted by it.” 
The work and intellectual atmosphere of Oxford acted too 
powerfully on his nerves. Some rest was gained by a foreign 
tour and other changes, but a return to the old life brought 
the old troubles, and he complained that a cloud was over his 
brain. His feelings found free vent in conversations with 
Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, who confessed how she also had at 
one time suffered from doubt, although she never lost her 
feeling of God, and added that years had brought her faith 
and love. The Oxford student went away filled with the 
idea of the noblest womanhood he had ever met. 

In May, 1862, Symonds went in for “ greats,” and supported 
by sleeping-draught and “ pick-me-up,” hesecured a first. He 
took his degree in June, and while thinking Oxford honours 
“a poor thing,” wrote,—* Yet I can never be too thankful for 
having been able to give papa so great satisfaction. All the 
trouble I had was well compensated by his pleasure, and the 
thought of that is my most solid gain.” His family affections 
were strong; and on reading all he writes of his father, one is 
reminded of Dr. Johnson’s saying about Pope that “ life has 
among its soothing and quiet comforts, few things better to 
give than such a son.” Ultimately, Symonds gained a Fellow- 
ship at Magdalen; but before following his career further 
it may be well to insert one or two graphic sketches from the 
Autobiography. Professor Jowett became one of the writer’s 
best friends, but the first interview was not encouraging :— 

“T think I took a letter from my father to the great, mysteriously 
reverenced man. I found him dozing in an armchair over a dying 
1), ae ee He roused himself, looked at the letter, looked at me, 
and said half dreamily, ‘I do not think I know your father’ 
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Then, after an awkward pause, he rose and added, ‘ Good-bye, Mr. 
Symonds.’ I had gone with all a boy’s trepidation to call on him. 
I took with me, moreover, something overadded by the shyness 
which my dependence on my father‘engendered. This dismissal, 
therefore, hurt me exceedingly.” 

Mr. Swinburne has paid a fine tribute to Jowett’s love of 
poetry, and to his candour. What the Master of Balliol said 
of the poet in his youthful days is thus told in the Diary :— 

“Mr. Swinburne is a most curious young man. He used to 
bring me long and eloquent essays. He had a very remarkable 
power of language; but it was all language. I could never find 
that he was following any line of thought.” 

Jowett’s breakfast parties are said to have been paralysing. 
“He sat, sipped tea, ate little, stared vacantly. Few spoke. 
The toast was heard crunching under desperate jaws of 
youths exasperated by their helplessness and silence. Never- 
theless, it was a great event to go—although nobody shone, 
neither host nor guest.” And here is an anecdote which shows 
the expositor and translator of Plato under a different aspect :— 

“One evening he said to me,‘I cannot hear your essay this 
evening, Mr. Symonds. I have just heard that Clough is dead.’ 
This was the first time, I believe, that the name of Clough reached 
my ears. Jowett proceeded,‘ He was the only man of genius, 
whom I knew to be a man of genius, that I have seen among the 
younger men at Balliol.” 

After taking his degree, Symonds went on the Continent 
with his father and sister, and at Visp had a painful illness, 
which left its marks behind it. There are notes in the Diary 
about this time showing, as Mr. Brown observes, that a break- 
down of brain-power was menacing his career. He had 
horrible dreams. There are complaints of a strained feeling 
in the head, and of mad, suicidal fancies, from which he prays 
God to preserve him. The Fellowship at Magdalen, to which 
he had been elected unanimously, might have relieved this 
tension of the brain, had not a quondam friend attempted, by 
garbled letters, to damage his character in the college. The 
blow brought on a serious attack, which affected him for 
years, and in the course of them lung-disease was developed. 
Then we read of many journeys in search of health; and 
these wanderings, with some intermission after his marriage, 
may be said to have been his habit to the end. 


Writing of his Autobiography to a friend, Symonds observes 
that “ the years of growth are the most important and need the 
most elaborate analysis;” and in another letter, he craves 
pardon for saying so much about himself, since he had been 
“living into a personality which was nothing if not self-expres- 
sive.” The character portrayed in the earlier chapters of the 
biography, while matured in some respects, is essentially the 
same throughout. All along the reader will observe the 
same highly strung and sensitive temperament, the same 
tendency of the writer to analyse his feelings, the same 
detestation of moral evil, the same eager aspirations, and, 
by his own confession, the same want of fixed principles by 
which all that was best in him might have been guided and 
confirmed. The changes of his spiritual moods are frankly 
recorded. He is at once sceptical and emotional, and while 
discarding Christianity as an historical religion, is unable to 
escape from its influence. “A man like myself,” he writes, 
“can only lose his religious sentiment because the religious 
sentiment is weak in the men around him.” He “would give 
a great deal to regain the Christian point of view;” his 
human weakness, he says, always clamours for a personal 
God, the soul of man requires him, and in this struggle of the 
soul, physical science ‘“‘ perplexes more than it illuminates.” 
He thinks, too, that a sublime system of ethics is capable of 
being based on the “immeasurably precious hope of ending 
with this life the ache and languor of existence.” Mr. 
Symonds’s belief, it might almost seem, varied with his feel- 
ing. On listening to the bells of 1884 ringing in the New 
Year, he writes :—“ God is over all. Yes. That is the only 
word by which a man can live;” while at another time, 
he was penetrated with the Cosmic enthusiasm, and found a 
Gospel in the writings of Walt Whitman. “I felt,” he 
writes, “through him, what it really is to be a member of 
the universe I sought to worship.” 

Mr. Symond’s physical and mental energy under difficulties 
that would sap the courage of most men, seems to have been 
exhaustless. There were times when he was entirely laid 
aside, but these were rare in comparison with the long 
periods in which he maintained a dauntless struggle with 
disease. At Davos, where he spent the most interesting and 
the busiest years of his life, he devo‘ed himself to literary 





pursuits with the ardour of a strong man; but he was never 
so absorbed in them as to lose his interest in art, in Nature, 
and in his fellow-men. “Literature,” he writes, “takes a 
second place in my estimation; and for this reason, although 
I have persevered in it for solace and escape from fretting 
care, I have never been able to regard it very seriously,” and 
he observes, “ how trivial any literary successes and achieve- 
ments are in comparison with the solid good things of a 
comely and contented existence; how little talent, or even 
genius, weighs in the scale against character, strength of 
will, goodness and tranquillity of mind.” Many a confirmed 
invalid has led a vigorously intellectual life; but Symonds, 
with both lungs diseased, performed also in his mountain- 
home the feats of an athlete. He took long walks, which, 
as Mr. Brown observes, would have proved no slight tax on 
the resources of most men, and we are told how, after three 
days on the hills, he spent a night in ascending the 
Schwartzhorn, which is more than 10,000 ft. high; how, as 
president of a tobogganing race, he would be out through a 
long day, standing for hours in the snow, talking all the 
time, and then entertaining his friends till midnight; and 
how he drove for seven days in sledges, until he became 
“sank below the surface of vitality in a deep sea of cold.” 
Take another illustration, and many such might be given, of 
the courage (or the rashness) with which he risked his life. 
“*T have lost my power of living like an invalid. The con- 
stant effort of a lifetime to control my health and create the best 
conditions for repelling disease, has worn my faculties of en- 
durance out. So I do things now which are not prudent. I 
drove yesterday to a village two hours away from here; attended 
a peasant theatre, which was tremendous fun; dined with three 
good companions, Swiss ; and drove home at midnight in an open 
sledge under the most glorious moon and icy wind from the 
glaciers. This is not a cure for bronchitis. And again, to-day, 
I started with my girls and our toboggans, and ran a course of 
four miles, crashing at lightning speed over the snow and ice. 
We did the journey in about eleven minutes, and I came in 
breathless, dead-beat, almost fainting. Then home in the 
railway with open windows, and a mad crew of young men and 
maidens excited by this thrilling exercise.” 
To the last days of his life, when in the companionship of 
his daughter, he travelled in Southern Italy and found his 
final resting-place in Rome, Mr. Symonds displayed the same 
energy, going everywhere and inspecting everything as 
though he were in full health. “He loved life,” it is said, 
“ and he never ceased to live while it lasted.” The biography, 
we may add, is beautifully printed, and as a book has but 
one defect,—the want of an index, 





LIFE HERE AND HEREAFTER.* 
Canon MacCo.t’s Sermons are never commonplace an@ 
never conventional. In this volume there is a considerable 
variety of subject, and sometimes a very great amount of 
originality and beauty in the illustration of his subject. We 
doubt if the series on Evolution with which the volume opens 
is quite up to the mark of other sermons in the volume, and 
especially to that of the second series on “ The Many Mansions: 
of the Spiritual Realm,” which seems to us quite admirable. 
In the earlier series, while there is very much that is valuable 
and beautiful, there are indications of haste and immaturity 
which might easily have been removed. For instance, in the 
third sermon, Canon MacColl lays it down that “though at 
first sight physical science seemed to negative the doctrine of 
immortality, science itself now supplies us with a principle 
which really furnishes us with an antidote to its own 
scepticism,—the principle of the reversal of appearances. 
In nature the first impression is, as a rule, a false im- 
pression,”—the illustration of course being the apparent 
motion of the sun round the earth, while the real motion 
is the motion of the earth on its own axis and round 
the sun, and then he goes on to state that the “whole 
analogy of nature leads us to suppose that the contrary 
of what seems is nearest the truth.” Now, surely that is 
a very much exaggerated statement. If Mr. MacColl had 
said only that Science warns us against too great a con- 
fidence in first appearances, he would have been well within 
the truth, whereas in the fashion in which he has put it, he is 
well beyond it. Nature, for instance, certainly gives every 
one the impression that parents have an instinct to protect 
and feed their offspring, and this often at great cost to 





* Life Here and Hereafter: Sermons Preached in Ripon Cathedral and Else- 
where. By Malcolm MecOoll, M.A, Canon Residentiary of Ripon, London: 
Longmans, Green, and Co, 
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themselves. Would it be right to say that in this case just 
“the contrary of what seems is the truth”? Or to keep to 
purely physical appearances, our experience of Nature suggests 
to us that the sun’s light is stronger than the moon’s, and its 
heat greater than the moon’s. Would it be right to say that in 
this case just “the contrary of what seems is the truth”? 
And even in relation to the case to which Mr. MacColl applies 
his scientific principle, he is surely going a great deal too 
far when he maintains that just because first appearances 
negative the idea of man’s immortality, therefore there 
is a strong presumption that man is immortal. So far 
as these first appearances go, they seem to us to tend 
in the direction of the false conclusion,—namely, that with 
the disappearance of all signs of life, there is really an 
extinction of life itself. That no doubt is a false conclusion, 
and it is quite true to say that Science warns us very impres- 
sively not to accept first appearances too easily, and gives us 
many striking illustrations of the illusions to which we are 
subject if we do. But it is extravagant to put it so strongly 
as Mr. MacColl does, when he says that there is every presump- 
tion that the truth lies in a contrary direction to that of the 
first appearance. A man who assumed that because he saw a 
person advancing towards him he ought to take for granted 
that this person was receding from him, would not be very 
prosperous in the conduct of life, and even a man who 
assumed that because a creature appeared to be dead, it 
was really living, would make a great many more blunders 
than the man who accepted first appearances too easily. 
Any man who assumed that because he appeared to have 
been poisoned he had really been cured, would go far 
oftener astray, and even into peril of death, than one who 
took for granted that what seemed to have made him ill, 
had really made him ill. Science is, no doubt, full of lessons 
that first appearances may be, and often are, misleading ; but 
it certainly does not teach us that there is a presumption 
against them, but on the whole that there is a presumption, 
though not always a very strong presumption, in their favour. 
Nevertheless, this series of sermons on “Immortality and 
Evolution” contains a great deal that is very true and 
striking, though it appears to us not unfrequently to over- 
state the argument as seen from the side of pure science. 


The second series of sermons, however, on “ The Many 
Mansions of the Spiritual Realm,” is very much more impres- 
sive and satisfactory. There Canon MacColl is on his own 
ground, and not on ground rather hastily borrowed from his 
opponents, and not completely conquered for the Church. 
What, for instance, could be more impressive or more needful 
for us to learn than that in the future state there must be as 
many grades and varieties of spiritual atmosphere and in- 
fluence as there are souls to be fitted for a higher condition 
than that in which they leave this world P— 


« Another fallacy, equally opposed to Holy Scripture and right 
reason, is the prevalent notion that men undergo some great 
change in the moment of death. In this world men of great 
saintliness and men of great wickedness are comparatively rare. 
The bulk of mankind are persons of mixed character, varying in 
infinite degrees, from incorrigible selfishness to supreme sanctity. 
It is impossible for any mortal eye to draw a line through this 
mass and say that all on one side of the line are lost and all on 
the other side of it are saved. But the instincts of our own hearts 
and the large charity of the Church, as expressed in the Burial 
Service, prompt us to include as many as possible on the right 
side of the line. We hope for the best in every case, and dare not 
say or even think of any soul, that it is finally lost. Yet we feel 
that many of whose salvation we feel bound to hope are far from 
fit for the presence-chamber of Him who is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity. What then? Are they to be suddenly trans- 
formed in the hour of death from sinners into saints ? That seems 
to be the belief of some. But surely there is no ground for it 
either in Scripture or in reason. To be saved is not necessarily 
to be fit at once for the presence of ‘ the King in His beauty.’ A 
shipwrecked mariner is saved when he has reached the shore 
naked and bruised and bleeding and helpless ; but he is not there- 
fore at once on an equality as regards health with those who have 
not been shipwrecked. A sick man is saved when his malady has 
been mastered; but it may take him years to reach the state of 
health from which he has fallen. So it is in the spiritual life. 
Death makes no change in the character of any one. Just as the 
body grows from infancy to maturity by slow but ceaseless 
addition of atoms, so does the character. There is no advance by 
leaps and bounds in the one case any more than in the other. It 
is a matter of gradual development. As the man dies, so he 
appears in the spiritual world. ‘There is no change, no breach of 
continuity with the life on earth. It is simply the earthly life 
carried into the spiritual world apart from the body. The life 
itself will remain just as it was, with the same desires, passions, 
propensities, habits, and character. The man will have lost. 





nothing but his body, and that will not affect his character, for 
character belongs to the soui, which will open its eyes in the world 
beyond the grave in precisely the same moral condition in which 
it left the body. Undoubtedly the soul will grow in the next 
world—for growth is an inalienable law of intellectual life—but 
it will be a gradual process, requiring time. Dives was the same 
man in Hades that he had been on earth, and so was Lazarus. 
Change of scene made no change in the character of either.” 
(pp. 74-77.) 

In this fine series of sermons, there are a great number 
of most impressive passages,—for example, the fine illustra- 
tion (p. 87) taken from Sir John Herschel’s experience of the 
glory of the star Sirius, of the impossibility of suddenly 
launching unprepared natures into full vision of the unveiled 
glory of God without the longest and most careful discipline. 
We can hardly speak too strongly of the value and beauty 
of this series of four sermons. 

There is an interesting sermon, preached in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral just after the death of Cardinal Newman, on 
“Purity of Heart, the Condition of Seeing God.” The 
preacher implies, and truly implies, that purity of heart is 
a much more considerable and far-reaching virtue than that 
which commonly goes by that name; that it is an attitude of 
mind which instinctively values all that connects us with the 
divine world more than that which connects us with the 
animal world, or even with the world of the lower and grosser 
human cravings such as avarice or ambition, no less than 
with the appetites. But he does not seem to us to dwell 
sufficiently on what purity of heart exactly meant in Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount as distinguished from general goodness 
and exalted character. This would have been a fine and effec- 
tive subject for him, and especially suitable to the special 
occasion of his sermon. We hope that in some future volume 
he will take it up again. The sermons in this volume, though 
not all of equal finish, are all of them interesting, and the 
greater number of them sermons of great force and beauty. 





SIR VICTOR BROOKE.* 


Tue book before us is a little hard to class, being a record of 
one who was essentially one of those “private persons,” as 
they would have been called in a classic day, whose story is 
of interest mainly to his own friends. But it is a very 
characteristic English life, though even as a sportsman the 
hero attained, we believe, to little beyond what is known as 
private celebrity, and the measure of his scholastic attain- 
ments is provided for us at an early stage of the memoir. “In 
1856, he went to Harrow and remained there some years; it 
was then that his great powers of jumping first showed them- 
selves, as when only 5 ft. 7 in. in height, he was second for the 
school prize with a jump of 5ft. 64in., and was only beaten 
half an inch by a boy 5 ft. 10 in. in height.” Two years before, 
when only ten years old, he had succeeded to a baronetcy 
and to the Irish estate of Colebrooke, in Donegal, which was 
originally granted to an ancestor in the days of Elizabeth. The 
peculiar line of education laid down for him at Harrow seems 
to have been consistently followed. He used to spend his holi- 
days at the wild sporting place of a cousin, where he learned to 
trap badgers and otters, and every form of venery, and spent 
many days in the Donegal mountains among the wild swans 
and geese. When he left Harrow he went to a tutor in 
Northamptonshire to learn to ride, or so we conclude from 
the record, as he was there placed under the tuition of the 
best horseman in England, Jem Mason, and taught to ride 
well to hounds; and that is all we learn about the tutor. In 
1862, then nineteen years old, he travelled in Switzerland and 
Norway, and followed up his tour with a shooting expedition 
in Southern India, which lasted for sixteen months, His 
coming-of-age dinner was given by his brother in his absence, 
and no sooner had he reached home in the next month 
(February), than with this brother he planned an expedition 
to Africa, stopping a week in Dublin on his way. During 
that week, at a party, he fell in love at first sight, pointed 
out the young lady to his brother as his future wife before 
being introduced, and was married to her on July 28th. The 
whole thing is like a romance more than a biography. Miss 
Bellingham, however, proved an admirable and devoted wife, 
and kept him for seven years at home, after which the state 
of her health rendered the Riviera a necessity. From that 
date her life was that of an invalid, and he made a home for 
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her. at Pau.: ‘There he found a great variety of sporting- 
ground and exercise, particularly in the Vallée d’Arras, while 
he devoted hitnself to physical sports as long as his own health 
remained to him. The death of his brother, who was buried 
at Colebrooke, was the first great blow, and he turned to 
hunting, which till then he had not much followed, becoming 
Master of the Hounds at Pau. Bya fall in that capacity he 
broke his collar-bone and injured his lung, and as he refused 
to take care of himself in any way, a bad cough soon followed, 
and, too late, he was placed under the care of Sir Andrew 
Clark, who ordered him to Egypt. Growing a little better at 
Cairo, he immediately set to work with the wolves and foxes 
in the neighbouring desert, and after an expedition after ibex 
in the hills near Suez, he made a journey to Palestine, which he 
had long desired, from which country his loving letters speak of 
avery simple and earnest faith. The same kind of faith he seems 
to have carried into what politics he had, those of course of a 
fervid Unionist, who was thoroughly perplexed and troubled 
by the passing of the Ashbourne Act. That things would 
right themselves in the end remained his hope; but the 
necessary sale of holdings obliged him to visit America to 
inquire into securities‘and investments; and in 1890 he 
started for that Continent with his eldest son. On his return 
he wintered again at Pau, and in the summer of 1891 the im- 
provement in his wife’s health enabled him to spend it once 
again at Colebrooke, assembling three generations of the family 
ander the old roof. But at the end of October he broke a 
plood-vessel, and was ordered at once to Pau, where the end 
came shortly afterwards in the presence of the wife who had 
20 little expected to survive him. He had ridden to the meet 
again more than once, in defiance of orders, and evidently died 
from determination not to rest. At home and abroad his 
friends seem to have been as devoted as they were many. But 
his claim to general consideration seems to be chiefly based 
apon the testimonial chapter contributed by Sir William 
Flower, the Keeper of the Natural History Branch of the British 
Museum, concerning Sir Victor’s scientific lifeand work. And 
as Sir William does not appear to be conscientiously able to do 
more than speak with sympathy and regard for a young and 
sarnest learner, whose interest was kindled by the conversa- 
tion which followed on a casual introduction, it is more as a 
atudy of character than anything else that here, too, we are 
interested in the hero of the memoir. A vain search for a 
tooth of. an extinct species over Hordwell Cliff, in the Isle of 


Wight, dear to the British palzontologist as one of the few: 


localities in the country for Eocene mammalian remains, and 
mornings spent in the museum already formed at Colebrooke 
ver skulls and teeth and the classification of ruminants, are 
interesting as the record of two fellow-enthusiasts; but the 
want of training which hampered him at first, and the broken 
health which hindered him afterwards, prevented the young 
Trishman from attaining to any special distinction in his work, 
assisted though he was throughout by the sympathetic interest 
of his wife. Professor Huxley and Sir William Flower were 
at one time fellow-visitors to Colebrooke, where the Professor 
gave extempore lectures on the anatomy of the crayfish, andin 
return Sir Victor supplied his friends with valuable information 
on the social and economic condition of Ireland, which served 
finally to convince the two scientific celebrities of the errors 
of Mr. Gladstone. It is interesting to find that this mental 
process, so universal in its operation, really seems to bear a 
kind of analogy to the conviction of sin,—save that, the sin 
being another’s, it is not so painful. 


The second part of the book is no doubt that which friends 
and sportsmen will read with the greatest pleasure, consisting 
as it does of letters and extracts from journals, telling of any 
aumber of moving incidents of flood and field. It is impos- 
sible for the most skilful of pens, in dealing with subjects 
like this, to avoid that besetting sin of monotony which 
attaches to them much as it does to stories of mountaineering. 
In spite of themselves, there is a sameness about all adven- 
tures of the kind, perhaps from a certain resemblance between 
the characters of the animals which make up half the dramatis 
personz, as far as perceptible to our imperfect knowledge. 
But there is no mistake about the enthusiasm of the 
young Harrovian in all that he undertook, from the time 
when, in his boyish days, he stalked an especial fallow-buck 
for nearly a month in the forests of Castle Caldwell, on Loch 
Erne, and delighted his peasantry by challenging a famous 
wrestler in the police, and defeating him after a desperate 








struggle. Many years ‘ater the same spirit led him at Pay 
to meet a great Canadian hurdle-racer who had only lost two 
races out of two-and-twenty, and he just managed to beat 
him by throwing himself head-over-heels over the line, being 
unable to stand, his rival having collapsed in a final somer. 
savlt just behind him. In Norway and Sweden, Sir Victor 
grappled with the virgin peaks; in India he made acquaint. 
ance with the man-eating tiger, the sambur, the ibex, the 
black panther, and the monster tusker; in Sardinia he 
hunted monfflon; in the Apennines he followed after wolves; 
and at Wimbledon he became a member of the first lawn. 
tenniscommittee. Never assuredly was there any hero who so 
completely identified himself with the different athletic excite. 
ments of his different localities in a life which ended prema. 
turely, fortunately in one sense for him and for us before the 
establishment of the cycle. Handsome, characteristic, and 
expressive is the semblance which adorns the book. 





GUSTAVUS III. AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES.* 
THERE is a touch of contempt in the description applied by 
Carlyle to the third Gustavus of Sweden. “A shining sort of 
man,” he called him, much in the same way as one might 
describe a paste buckle as a thing which glittered, the super. 
ficial glitter being its most important quality. In the case of 
Gustavus III, however, it is possible that the superficial 
brilliance of the man has somewhat blinded his critics to 
the more substantial merits that lay underneath. One does 
not expect to find the sterner virtues and more serious 
qualities of Statecraft in a Prince Charming whose chief 
mission in life apparently was to dazzle the eyes of 
Courts and cajole his sometimes rebellious people. And 
yet it is impessible to read the life of the last of the 
Vasas, withcut coming to the conclusion that there was 
in him the makings of a hero of more than common stature, 
marred, perhaps, by a more than common ill-fortune. The 
author of these two volumes has done full justice to the 
extraordinary qualities of his subject, and yet appears dis- 
posed to endorse Carlyle’s verdict. It may be that he over- 
looks or ignores its slighting sense; we think, however, that 
he does not ignore it, and that in adopting it with full inten. 
tion he testifies to the difficulty he has experienced in the 
task of holding a true balance between the detractors and 
admirers of the King. Few Sovereigns have ever been so 
extravagantly hated and loved in their life-time and ‘praised 
and blamed after their death, as Gustavus III. As Mr. Bain 
says, it is impossible, even at this length of time, to expect a 
fair verdict from his countrymen. But though a foreigner is 
able to approach the task without bias, he will not accomplish 
it without many a struggle with prejudices created in his 
way. The character of Gustavus was made up of the most 
contradictory attribute:, and his actions were even more 
contradictory; it is difficult to write or to read of a man 
without building at the same time in one’s mind some idea of 
his personality, and with Gustavus, one is obliged to pull 
down at every new turn the image that one erects. The final 
result, even in Mr. Bain’s book, is a portrait of the highest 
interest, but very unlike anything in real life. By saying 
that he was “ashining sort of man,” his critic conveys the 
idea that he wasa brilliant actor of many parts, and explains to 
some extent the too palpable inconsistency of the picture. 
Well, we know that Gustavus was an actor on the mimic 
stage, and we have reason to believe that he sometimes 
consciously played an unreal part on the wider stage of life; 
but we cannot believe that he was always acting, or even that 
one-tenth of his many changes of aspect can be acoounted for 
by his pursuance of some chosen rdle. 

The fact is that the life and adventures, as well as the 
personal qualities, of Gustavus III. are so highly romantic 
that they seem naturally to belong rather to the fairy-tale 
than to sober history, and the historian, one may suppose, is 
tempted to offer some kind of apology or excuse. Perhaps 
we, also, ought to offer an apology to Mr. Bain for paying so 
much attention to a quotation which is not his own, and does 
not in any way form the keynote of his book. Whatever may 
have been his intention in quoting Carlyle’s words as his 
motto, he certainly does not seek to belittle his subject 
by his manner of treatment, and he does ample justice 
both to the romance and the historic importance of an 
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altogether extraordinary career. The boyhood of Gustavus 
was not a happy one, and if, in his case, the child was 
father to the man, much of the waywardness of his after 
character may be traced to the peculiarly unfortunate nature 
of his early education, His mother spoilt him. When a 
meddlesome Parliament took him out of the hands of his 
parents, they found they had to deal with a girlish boy who 
played with dolls, and professed a passion for acting. They 
were able to banish the dolls, but not the histrionic instinct. 
That remained with Gustavus until his tragic death in the 
ppera-house which he had himself founded; and, though 
Sweden may have owed to it a royal dramatist of no small 
merit, there is no doubt that this love of dramatic effect 
sometimes led the country into perilous paths abroad. Even 
judging from the account given by a tutor who evidently 
disliked his charge, Gustavus must have been a remarkable 
child. Schaffer begins by pleasantly stating, “If I except 
the Prince’s love and respect for his parents, and his innate 
propensity to speak the truth, I know of not a single dis- 
position in H.R.H. which deserves the name of virtue.” Then 
he continues :— 

“ H.R.H. is endowed by nature with all the advantage of mind 
and spirits which can possibly be desired. His apprehension is 
quick and facile, his memory remarkable, his judgment acute, his 
imagination ardent, his powers of reflection far beyond what 
might be expected of his tender years. He can relate all manner 
of things with incredible ease, always using moreover the lan- 
guage most suitable for the occasion, and presenting his facts 
in a well-ordered sequence of ideas.” 

This from a hostile critic should mean a good deal. It was 
not unnatural then that the precocious boy should have de- 
veloped into a dramatist and orator of quite the first rank. 
Some of his plays still hold their own, and his services to the 
Swedish theatre cannot weil be overrated. As to his powers 
of eloquence, one can only judge from the effect which they 
seem to have produced upon his hearers. The most flattering 
tribute was that paid to them by the King’s opponents in the 
“Cap” party after his coronation. The Secret Committee 
then seriously debated as to whether it would not be well for 
the State—that is to say, the Caps—if the King were 
inhibited from any more speaking in public, and compelled 
to communicate his wishes to his subjects through the 
Chancellor. The common-sense of the Caps rejected the 
proposal; but they had many an opportunity for regretting 
afterwards that they had not gagged their too persuasive 
Monarch even by that rough and ready measure. 

The most interesting events in Gustavas’s career were the 
revolution by which he possessed himself of the chief power 
in the State, his unfortunate enterprises in Finland, and his 
Quixotic attempt to rescue the French Monarchy from its 
impending destruction. The dramatic character of the victories 
and reverses of the Swedish knight-errant loses nothing in 
the hands of Mr, Nisbet Bain, who tells their story with great 
spirit. It is impossible to conjecture what the last of the 
Vasas might have made of Sweden had it not been for his 
untimely death; but it must be confessed that, in spite of 
his great diplomatic talents and his anxiety for the welfare of 
his country, both his foreign and his home policy were too 
adventurous to inspire much confidence in their future success. 





THE CASSEL REMBRANDTS.* 
TueE publisher of the English translation of Michel’s Rem- 
brandt has followed up that enterprise by issuing the portfolio 
before us, in which seventeen out of the twenty-one pictures 
ascribed to the master in the gallery at Cassel are issued in 
the excellent photogravures of the Berlin Company. We 
welcome the appearance of such a publication, for, as we have 
more than once urged in these columns, the photographic 
reproduction of works of art is the most useful thing the 
publisher can do for the student’s purposes. A maximum of 
photographs with a minimum of text is the ideal. There is 
room for the amply illustrated book of research and informa- 
tion like Michel’s; there is room separately for literary 
appreciations of the work. A too common form of publication 
is the volume made up of incomplete information diluted with 
twaddle and bound up with a small number of engravings or 
etchings, costly to make, and after all, misleading to look at. 
Books of that sort are fit neither for the student of pictures 
nor the historian, and exist only for the drawing-room table. 





_ * Rembrandt: Seventeen of his Masterpieces from the Collection of his Pictures 
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It is true that a portfolio of photogravures like the present 
cannot be sold at a very modest price. Students no doubt 
can usually find their way to libraries where it will be found ; 
still, we should like to see things simplified yet further, and 
the simplest form would be a case of photographs, instead 
of photogravures, with a short note printed on the mount of 
each, giving the known facts of the picture’s history and, if 
there be conflict as to its anthenticity, the views of the 
chief authorities. Doubtless, an enterprise of this sort would 
not be profitable enough to tempt the publishers; it ought. 
to be carried out by the directors of galleries at cost-price. 


It was all the more useful a work to publish the Cassel 
Rembrandts, because the Cassel Gallery lies somewhat out of 
the way, and yet holds one of the largest collections of 
Rembrandt’s work. It was, however, going too far to dub alk 
the seventeen pictures masterpieces. The word should be 
sparingly employed even for the works of one of the greatest 
masters of painting, for between one Rembrandt and another 
there is a great deal of difference. But the séventeen include 
two portraits of women of extraordinary interest, at least one 
of a man, and two landscapes, alike remarkable in painting, 
one of them a vigorous sketch, the other an ambitious com- 
position. It onght to be premised that the remarks made 
here are limited to the evidence of these photogravures. The 
reviewer has not had the advantage of seeing the originals, 
and therefore design, light and shade, and handling, are alk 
he can discuss. 


The collection begins with the head of a boy that the 
experts now take to be an early study by Rembrandt from 
his own head. The hair is trickily drawn with the brush 
handle in a way that is more like the lazy work of an accom- 
plished painter than the strenuous study of a young one, 
but the disposition of shadow on the brow is impres- 
sive and the modelling of the features strong, soit may 
possibly be the work of Rembrandt. The “Study of an Old 
Man” that follows is vigorously handled; but this, and 
the two portraits that succeed it, of “ Coppenol ” and the “ Poet 
Krul,” hardly impress one as masterpieces. These two are 
somewhat tame and dry. Butthe “ Saskia ” and the “ Portrait. 
of a Young Girl” have the holding power of character followed 
out and expressed with the extremity of refinement. A 
“Rembrandt with a Helmet” comes between them, a rather 
bullying picture, and a “ Portrait of a Man” follows, who is 
not set on his legs with complete dignity. Next comes a 
“Holy Family,” a rather childish affair, which it is difficult 
to believe is Rembrandt’s at all; it looks as if some one had 
copied a picture of his school, frame and all, and the rod and 
curtain over the frame. “The Winter Landscape” appears to 
be a beautiful bit of painting with full flowing brush; the 
“Landscape with a Ruin,” also a lovely painting in- which 
the very manner of Tarner is anticipated. Mr. Wedmore’s 
comments on this plate are curiously off the point. He 
speaks of the felicity of its composition, “ the wise disposing 
of multitudinous objects.” He would have done better 
in this case to keep by his guide Michel, who sees that there 
is a certain incoherence and want of junction between fore- 
ground and hilly background. There is more than a suspicion 
of two perspectives, as well as of two pictures; and in smaller 
detail there is the awkward repetition of forms one directly 
below another, as in the trees, and the placing of the castle 
on the top of the bridge. Mr. Wedmore further singles out 
the swans, dragging in here the name of Degas in a be- 
wildering fashion. The swans are not very remarkable in 
themselves, and rather worrying to the eye as they are placed. 
The real merit of the picture lies in its wonderful aerial grada- 
tion, and the masterly expression in paint of all those air- 
enwrapt forms. Even the reproduction shows traces of 
repainting, and uncertainty on the author’s part in the com- 
bination of his material, and it remains a collection of 
beantifal parts, with the governing lines determined, but. 
the details imperfectly placed and subordinated. To the 
landscapes succeed the masterly portrait of Nicholas Bruy- 
ningh, two less interesting figures of a man in armour and 
an architect, and two smaller heads. The final piece is the 
“Jacob Blessing,” which, on the evidence of the photo- 
gravure, cannot be ranked for composition or expression 
among Rembrandt’s finest works. 

We do not find it possible to take Mr. Wedmore’s preface 
very seriously. It does not clearly appear whether he has 
seen the pictures, and he certainly adde nothing of im- 
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portance to the information and views he extracts from 
BHisenmann, Bode, and Michel. To arrange this matter 
straightforwardly and as briefly as possible would have been 
the useful thing to do; but the habit of hesitation in criticism 
has been raised by Mr. Wedmore to a principle of style, so 
that by all the devices of qualification, dash, and parenthesis, 
he gives an effect of hesitation even to matters that admit 
of none. He is, for all the world, when he sets out upon 
a statement or opinion, like a nervous foot-passenger at a 
crossing. He takes a step or two, but is speedily alarmed by 
the heavy dray of authority bearing down from the right, 
and has to skip back from the swift hansoms of doubt on the 
left. Then there is a dropped parcel to pick up, and old 
opinions suddenly turning up behind who must be shaken 
hands with. It is an agitating affair. Mr. Wedmore rebukes 
us with some pomp and a lapse from his usual decorum 
because we were amused (not “surprised”) at a previous 
statement of his on the comparative value of Rembrandt’s 
paintings and etchings. Let us urge him to take courage, 
and on this point, if on no other, to be what he shudders at 
as “cocksure.” At this time of day, the assurance of the 
world is justified that Rembrandt was a supreme painter, 
1 less than a supreme etcher. 





TALK AT A COUNTRY-HOUSE.* 
THERE are no lines of Tennyson’s better known, or oftener 
quoted, than his description of an English home in “The 
Palace of Art,” ending with— 
“A haunt of ancient peace.” 

An Englishman clings involuntarily to his birthplace, 
especially if it be the home in which his forefathers lived 
and died before him, and in which all the deepest fibres of 
his being, the multiplied roots of early associations, have 
been planted. These lines have a peculiar fitness as a 
heading to the first chapter of Sir Edward Strachey’s new 
volume, and form an appropriate threshold over which we 
step into the old Manor Place that serves as setting and 
framework to the “Talk.” Though the author’s identity is 
thinly veiled under the synonym of “The Squire,” there is 
no doubt that the picture of the old English home is drawn, 
as it were, from the life. The imaginary friend who forms a 
kind of Boswell to the Squire’s Johnson, or young disciple at 
the feet of elder sage, thus describes the Manor Place of 
Southetoune, or Sutton :—“ Evening was coming on when I 
drove through the lodge-gates...... I saw before me, and 
on my right hand, two giant arbors—(“ aisles” Tennyson 
would have called them)—of lime-trees, feathering to the 
ground, and seeming to reach the very sky; while between 
them opened out an avenue of immemorial elms. On my 
left I saw, as Leland had seen them before me, the old 
battlemented wall and the square tower with its corner 
tarret rising behind and above the wall, and a succession of 
gables on either side; and among them I sawone marked 
by a cross which I knew must be that of the chapel 
which my old friend had told me of, as the work of Building 
Bess of Hardwicke, afterward Countess of Shrewsbury. Like 
the Roman Coliseum before it was scraped by the modern re- 
fermers, the old battlemented wall had a flora of its own: 
ferns, crimson valerian, snapdragons, and briar-roses, and 
along with these I saw an ash and a yew growing on the 
battlements, where they had been sown no doubt by the rooks. 
And as I passed through an archway in the wall, the whole 
house came in view. It was not a castle, nor a palace, but it 
might be called a real though small record of what men had 
been doirg there from the time of Domesday Book to our 
own.” It was Bess of Hardwicke, then married to her third 
husband, Sir William St. Loe, who added the “ great parlor,” 
where most of the ‘ Talks” take place (itis a small detail, 
bat the American spelling adopted throughout the book seems 
especially obtrusive when applied to an Elizabethan building), 
and the subjects range from Persian poetry and Arrow- 
headed inscriptions to such a modern theme as the morality 
of election by ballot. Sir Edward Strachey’s translation of 
Sa’di’s “ Reason for composing the Book” (the Bustan or 
Garden) will commend itself to all compilers of table-talk or 
reminiscences. We give a short extract :— 


“Through many far-off lands, I wondering, went; 
With men of every kind my days I spent; 
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To me each corner did some pleasure yield, 
I gleaned some ears from every harvest field. 
So pure of heart, and of such humble mind, 
None like the men of Shiraz did I find : 
Blest be that land! It won my heart away 
From cities famous for Imperial sway. 
‘Twas pain to leave a garden all so fair, 
And not some token of my friends to bear. 
Methought, when travellers from Egypt come, 
They bring back sweetmeats to their friends at home: 
And if no sweetmeats in my hand I bring, 
Words sweeter far than sugar poets sing. 
Those sugared sweetmeats men but seem to eat, 
In books the wise store up the real sweet.” 
By the way, the foot-note to p. 144, pointing out that the 
translator had altered a date by a year to fit the trammels of 
rhyme, reminds us of Marjorie Fleming’s similar treatment 
of a date in her verses on James II. being killed at Roxburgh:— 
“ He was killed by a cannon splinter, 
Quite in the middle of the winter ; 
Perhaps it was not at that time, 
But I can get no other rhyme!” 
—a bit of humour that we feel sure the “Squire ” would appre. 
ciate. Sir Edward Strachey’s “ men of Shiraz” comprise poets 
and historians, bygone worthies and moderns like Frederick 
Denison Maurice and Edward Lear. He draws a fine portrait 
of Maurice, whom he calls one of the “greatest teachers of 
our generation.” “His face was very fine and delicate in 
feature; the expression was saintly, though not quite the 
ascetic saintliness which characterises some of the portraits of 
great men of the Roman Catholic Church; it was rather 
tinged with the sweet, homely humorousness which you see in 
Cranach’s portrait of Luther. The eyes were bright and 
piercing, and the mouth was firm and compressed. The whole 
expression of the face was energetic, almost aggressive, and 
yet kind and gentle; it was the look of a man who had a 
message to give, and who was resolved to give it; but the 
resoluteness had more of self-sacrifice than of self-assertion 
in it.’ He alludes to Maurice’s strong sense of humour 
and his grand, deep voice. “Bunsen said, to hear him read 
the prayers at Lincoln’s Inn, where he was chaplain, was in 
itself to hear a sermon; ” and some one else said, still more 
expressively, that he “ prayed the prayers.” The author also 
speaks from personal knowledge of Edward Lear, the: his- 
torian of Nonsense :—‘“I recall the image of the genial old 
man, with his black spectacles, or rather goggles, his gaunt 
figure, and his face expressive of mingled fun and melancholy, 
as he showed us his picturesque house at San Remo, or, later 
in the day, sat down at the piano in our room at the hotel, 
and played and sang to his own music his own pathetic 
nonsense of the ‘Yonghy Bonghy Bo.’” Lear wrote his 
verses and drew his delightful illustrations for the fortunate 
children of his acquaintance, and a series of heraldic repre- 
sentations of his tailless cat, ‘Foss,’ “ proper, couchant, 
passant, rampant, regardant, dansant, a-’untin’,” were drawn 
for the “Squire’s” daughter, while one of his sons was the 
original possessor of ‘The Duck and the Kangaroo” and 
“ Calico Pie.” 

We gather from the conclusion of the argument on the 
place which should be assigned to Love’s Labour’s Lost, in 
a chronological arrangement of Shakespeare’s works, that 
the imaginary friend “Foster” represents the “ Squire’s” early 
views on literary subjects, and that in this instance his 
maturer judgment still agrees with Coleridge in placing it 
among the earliest of the plays. In the talk on love and 
marriage there is a deep knowledge of life in the “ Squire’s” 
conjecture that Bunyan described Christiana’s fearless passage 
of the river from her own experience, and that a nearer under- 
standing of God in her case cast out even the momentary fear 
that Christian felt as the waters closed over his head. It is 
only those who have endured the burden and heat of the day 
that can fully realise the promise, “I will never leave thee 
nor forsake thee.” 

Sir Edward Strachey’s edition of Malory’s great work is 
so well known that we naturally look for some reference to 
the Morte Darthur in the “ Talks,” and are not disappointed. 
We find a chapter devoted to a discussion over the real 
locality of Camelot, whether Caerleon-on-Usk, according to 
Caxton, Glastonbury or Winchester, according to Malory, or, 
as the “Squire” holds, with much probability, Cadbury in 
Somersetshire. Most of the geographical links in the chain 
that bind together Cudbury and Camelot have already been 
forged in the “Globe Introduction; ” but we are given a 
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charming description of the wooded hill with its ramparts and 
éitches and the knoll called Arthur’s Castle, rising 500 ft. 
above the sea. Public interest in the legends of King Arthur 
and the Round Table will just now be roused and revived 
by the new presentment of the “national epic” at the 
Lyceum, and the “ Squire’s”” contributions to the subject are 
sure to be read with interest. We agree with him that Malory 
possesses some of the qualifications of a poet, while lacking 
the outward and visible signs of metre and rhyme; though, 
as Coleridge says, “ mere rhyme is not poetry,” and his title 
to being considered a poet rests more, as Carlyle puts it, 
on the assumption that “All deep things are Song.” To 
quote once more from the “Squire ” :— 

“TJ am not at all willing, even for Malory’s sake, to break down 
the distinctions between prose and verse, which I think so real 
and so important. I will content myself with saying that it 
[Morte Darthur] is a work of art, real, though rude; and for 
this I have the voice of the world of letters, gentle and simple, 
on wy side, the few and minute critics notwithstanding. What- 
ever sidelights their learning may have supplied to Spenser, 
Milton, and Tennyson, there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
Arthur and his knights whom they knew, are the King and 
knights of Malory. The popular voice of approval has never 
been silent since Caxton printed his first edition; and during the 
present century it has been raised, with an ever-increasing 
volume, to what Tennyson may be said to have given a not 
inappropriate expression when he said, ‘There is no grander 
subject in the world than King Arthur.’ ” 


We have glimpses of young life dancing in the old hall, of 
the portraits of ancestors looking down from their panelled 
walls, and of the minstrels’ gallery, hung with armour of 
the days of the Commouwealth. Like Sir Walter Vivian, the 
‘host dives— 

“Tn a hoard of tales that dealt with knights,” 


and recalls the brave doings of his ancestors, John Strachey, 
the friend of Locke, and Henry Strachey, Indian secretary 
to Clive. The subjects discussed in the “great parlor” 
built by Bess of Hardwicke, or under the great limes and 
oaks planted by the same imperious lady, disclose hidden 
stores of learning; like Sa’di’s treasury, the old Manor Place 
is filled “ with store of pearls, of truth and poetry.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


———f——— 

A Study of tha Argonautica of Valerius Flaccus. By Walter 
‘C. Summers, B.A. (Deighton, Bell, and Co., Cambridge.)—This 
unpretending pamphlet contains much important matter, does 
great credit to its author and his university, and will be found 
eminently useful by such students as may be disposed to pay some 
attention to the Latin writers of the Silver Age, a period which 
we would define as commencing with the accession of Tiberius, and 
ending with the death of Marcus Aurelius. It is not easy to 
decide whether this poet was a native of Italy or Spain, some few 
peculiarities of his diction which have been cited as proofs of his 
foreign education, being found in the compositions of the Italian 
Propertius, and had he been a Spaniard, his compatriots would 
probably have taken some steps to commemorate his name, as 
at Cordoba we find the Calle de Seneca and Calle de Lucano. 
From his having held the important office of Quindecimvir sacris 
faciundis, we may conclude that he spent the greater part 
of his life in the capital, and became conversant with its 
peculiar religious rites, as indeed appears from many passages 
in the poem which is dedicated to the Emperor Vespasian, 
about the time of the overthrow of Jerusalem. As Virgil 
composed his Aneid in twelve books—though a Florentine, 
Mapheus Vegius, held that he would, had he lived, have added 
a thirteenth, and kindly did it for him—many poets deemed that 
this was the proper length for an orthodox epic, and therefore 
Lucan certainly intended thus to complete his “ Pharsalia,’—a 
task performed by Thomas May about 1645. Spenser meant his 
great poem to be of this length, but Irish patriotism cut short the 
work, and indirectly the writer’s life. Cowley also had resolved to 
inflict upon his readers a Davideis in this measure ; fortunately we 
have only to suffer from three. It is therefore highly probable 
that Valerius meant to comply with this rule, but was prevented, 
perhaps by death, and we agree with Mr. Summers that in com- 
pleting his work, he would have departed from the line of narra- 
tive adopted by his model Apollonius Rhodius, and brought his 
adventurers to Italy ; in fact, his omission of the Hellenic poet’s 
Lybian episode gives us a plain hint of this. Some Roman gentes, 
too, were desirous of referring themselves to Hellenic ancestors, 


as the Fabii and Valerii, of which latter house the poet probably ! 





deemed himself a scion. To the question as to his influence on 
the Roman poets of his day, or of subsequent times, Mr. Summers 
has clearly shown by a comparison of passages, that his style was 
much imitated by Statius, and also, though in a somewhat less 
degree, by Silius Italicus, but Martial and Claudian are but very 
slightly, if at all, indebted to him, and we find no traces of his turn 
of thought or diction in Nemesianus, Prudentius, or Sedulius. 
Naturally he took many of his facts from Apollonius, but seems 
anxious to avoid the charge of servile imitation, by omitting some 
romantic episodes and very pleasing descriptions of scenery, but 
evidently derived information from other writers now lost to use. 
In sentiment and language he closely followed Virgil, but pre- 
ferred the metrical system of Ovid, and thus while aiming at 
sweetness, has too often fallen into monotony. Though some 
critics have termed him “a second-rate poet,” and branded him 
and Silius as the “apes of Virgil,” yet, considering how much 
Italian and Hellenic literature has been irreparably lost to us, 
we think we should be grateful for what has been saved, and 
not “look a gift-horse in the mouth.” We therefore earnestly 
recommend Mr. Summers to give us a complete edition of the 
Argonautica with Latin Notes, which will insure the book being 
read and valued in other lands, and to follow this up by an edition 
of Apollonius; and this advice we would not tender were we not 
satisfied that he is fully competent for this, and even more 
important work. 


Walton and the Earlier Fishing Writers. By R. B. Marston. 
(Elliot Stock.)—Mr. Marston introduces his volume by some 
pleasant reminiscences of his own; how he caught Prussian 
carp before he could read, fished for dace from the meadows 
opposite Kew Gardens, and has given us accumulating ex- 
periences of angling in many places and at many times. He 
then proceeds to tell various fishing anecdotes, and to talk 
about books of angling as, e.g., Dame Juliana Berners, Leonard 
Maxwell, John Dennys, Gervase Monkhouse, and others, till in 
the seventh chapter we get to Isaac Walton himself. We may 
say that to the history of Walton and of his great book the rest 
of the volume is devoted. Both biography and bibliography are 
admirably done. 


We have received the “ Third Volume” of Cambrian Minstrelsy 
(Alawon Gwalia). Music, edited by Joseph Parry, Mus.D. Words 
in English and Welsh, edited by David Rowlands. (T.C. and 
E. C. Jack, Edinburgh.)—There are sixty songs and twenty- 
eight airs; preliminary notes supply some useful and in- 
teresting information about the various items in this “ National 
Collection of Welsh Songs.” Also a new edition of the 
Uppingham School Roll, 1824-94. (E. Stanford.)—It has been 
brought up to date, and includes the admissions in September, 
1893. (The total admissions for the year were 104, a number 
which contrasts favourably even with the golden days of Mr. 
Thring, having been but seldom exceeded.) Various corrections 
and additions have been made; an appendix contains lists of 
scholars and various athletic distinctions. 





The Water-Supply of Towns and the Construction of Waterworks. 
By W. K. Burton. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.)—Mr. Burton 
describes himself as “ Professor cf Sanitary Engineering in the 
University of Tokyo,” and “Consulting Engineer to the Tokyo 
Waterworks.” This is itself an interesting illustration of 
Japanese progress. The material of his book is partly derived 
from experiences in Japan, though such great English works as 
the Liverpool reservoir at Lake Vyrnwy are also brought into use. 
So technical a subject cannot be dealt with in these columns, but 
we may briefly say that this volume will be found interesting, at 
least in parts, by non-technical readers. We may instance the 
remarkable and, we may add, satisfactory facts relating to the 
purification of contaminated water by natural processes. It 
seems that this is effected by the much-abused microbe, which 
consumes the contaminating matter as its natural food. 


Science and a Future Life, with other Essays. By Frederic W. 
H. Myers. (Macmillan.)—We must apologise for having delayed 
so long our notice of these very able essays. The “ unity of 
purpose” which the author claims for the six is signified by the 
position of the first. This gives a title to the volume. This 
expresses the writer’s object, which, put briefly, is to maintain 
the claim of the spiritual element in man as agains} materialistic 
and Agnostic habits of thought. Mr. Myers’s name is associated 
with researches which concern the great problem of the continua- 
tion after death of human existence. The inquirers who pursue 
them have to struggle with a mass of superstition and imposture, 
with the ridicule of the thoughtless and ignorant, with the 
obstinate resolve of the student of science—a few “more noble” 
spirits excepted—to investigate phenomena which do not suit 
their theories. But they are making some way, and the reward 
of success is immense. Their case, even in one instance, 
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established, and the whole edifice of materialism tumbles down 
like a house of cards. The first essay, from this point of 
view, is the most important and most interesting of the series; 
but all are well worth study. ‘Tennyson as Prophet” is a par- 
ticularly able paper; and “The Disenchantment of France” is a 
very able piece of criticism, ethical as well as literary. Mr. 
Myers adds to a power of cogent reasoning no small gift of 
poetical imagination. Here is a singularly felicitous thought. 
What, it is asked, will mankind become without religion? 
“The Jews at one end of the scale [surely some qualifying 
clause might here be added], the Chinese at the other,—these 
are the races that have already fitted themselves for a universe 
without hope. Who shall say that they shall not therefore 
gradually subdue us ?—as after some age-long heaping of sand- 
banks along a solitary coast, the creatures which can first endure 
the life of land-locked pools will displace those through whose 
structure runs an indomitable yearning for the tides and vast- 
ness of the sea.” 


SOHOOL-BOOKS. 

Introduction to the Greek Testament. By Theophilus D. Hall, 
M.A. (John Murray.)—This volume is intended to help those 
who have not learnt Greek in their youth, to acquire so much of 
the language as will serve them in reading the New Testament. 
Hence, after an introductory chapter on MSS., we havea “ Short 
Grammar of New Testament Greek.” ‘Selected Portions” 
follow, with grammatical and explanatory notes, these portions 
being taken from both Gospels and Epistles. An appendix on 
accentuation follows. We are glad that Mr. Hall sets his face 
against the slovenliness of unaccented Greek, even when he is 
dealing with an elementary study of the language. A vocabu- 
lary follows. Altogether, this is likely to be a most useful 
book. A Greek Testament class would be gladly attended 
in many towns; the difficulty is the unfamiliar language, 
and this is here successfully grappled with.——The same 
object is aimed at in the Brief Introduction to New Testament 
Greek, by Samuel G. Green, D.D., one of the series of “ Present 
Day Primers” (Religious Tract Society).—The matter is, in the 
main, taken from the author’s large work, “ The Handbook to the 
Grammar of the New Testament,” only accommodated to the 
use of the beginner. The extracts have been confined to the 
Gospel of St. Luke and the Epistle to the Phillippians, “ in order 
to concentrate the learner's first Greek Testament studies on 
specific portions of th sacred book.” In the same series we 
have a Primer of Assyriology, by A. H. Sayce, M.A.—AIl who 
have had the privilege of using, whether as teachers or learners, the 
admirable editions that have already come from the same hands, 
will welcome Plutarch’s Life of Pericles, with Introduction, 
Critical and Explanatory Notes and indices, by Hubert Ashton 
Holden, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.) The Prolegomena include a 
Life of Plutarch, and a criticism on the Parallel Lives, and a 
special account of the Pericles. The annotation is as full and 
learned as one expects it to be-——Professor Wilkins repub- 
lishes in a revised form his edition of The Orations of Cicero 
against Catilina, after Karl Halm (same publishers). He has 
assimilated the work, critical and exegetical, that has been done 
for the Catilines during the last quarter of a century, for such is 
the intervals that divide this “new and revised edition” from the 
first——Cicero pro Milone. Edited by James S. Reid, Litt.D. 
(Cambridge University Press.)—It is needless to recommend 
the work of Dr. Reid, well known as he is as a Ciceronian 
scholar of the first eminence. The introduction, in which 
the situation of Rome before and after the death of Clodius 
is sketched, is excellently well done, and the annotation is such 
as we should expect from an editor possessed of Dr. Reid’s 
scholarship and experience.——P. Corneli Taciti Germania, Edited 
by R. F. Davis, M.A. (Methuen.)—Mr. Davis has made use of 
the best authorities on his subject. The Germania is something 
more than a classical text-book. It introduces the reader to very 
important questions in ethnology and sociology. This fact limits 
its use in schools, but makes it specially valuable for the more 
advanced scholars for whom it is suitable. Mr. Davis’s edition 
has a character of its own, regarded from this point of view.—— 
We welcome Anglice Reddenda, selected by C. S. Jerram, M.A, 
Third Series (Clarendon Press.)—The extracts are suitable for can- 
didates for university examinations. The Latin passages occupy a 
slightly larger space than the Greek. Tales from the Cyropedia, 
With Vocabulary, &c., by Charles Haines Keene, M.A. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—This volume in the “Elementary Classics” 
series is a genuine beginners’ book, the sentences being broken 
up in a way that will greatly facilitate the learner’s work.——On 
the same lines and from the same editor and publishers we have 
Selections from Xenophon Illustrating Greek Life. The selections are 
taken from the Hiero, the Cynegeticus, and the Occonomicus, and will 
b> found interesting, we hope, to young readers. The last selec- 
ton from the third of these works is the admirable piece of advice 











which Ischomachus gives to his wife not to use cosmetics and high- 
heeled boots, but to take exercise and make the beds.——~A well- 
known class-book is epitomised in Macmillan’s Shorter Latin 
Course by A. M. Cook, M.A., and W. E. P. Pantin, M.A. (same pub- 
lishers),——We have received also Hebrew Syntax, by the Rev. A. 
B. Davidson, LL.D. (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh).——A Synopsis 
of Roman History, by Bedford Joy, M.A. (Seeley and Co.), takes in 
the period from the expulsion of the Kings to the accession of 
Octavian (which is assigned to the date of the victory of Actium, 
though, technically, it might be put a little later, as Augustus 
did not return to Rome or receive a formal grant of the 
power which made him virtually autocratic, for some time after 
the victory). Various questions are answered, and the volume 
is doubtless well adapted to its purpose, which is to meet 
“the requirements of students for the Army examinations.” 
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“ 
LIBERTY ” SALE of 
S TOCK- TAKING | peMNANTS, TRIAL PRINTS and 


COLOURINGS, WEAVERS’ 
SALE SAMPLES, SLIGHTLY Ss0JLED 
THIS DAY and SURPLUS STOCKS 


and following days. At greatly reduced prices in all Departments. 
LIBERTY & CO., Lid. Regent Street, London, W. 


> ©. kL. Be 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


BOOKCASES, MUSIO STANDS, WORK BOXES. 
Oak, Mahogany, and Satinwood. 
(Registered Designs.) 

R EVO LVI N G The faults of Revolving Bookcases, &., have 
hitherto been—(1) an unsteady action and (2) 
an ungainly appearance. BOTH OF THESE OBJEC- 
TIONS HAVE BEEN OVERCOME in the pieces of furni- 
ture which DEBENHAM aud FREEBODY are 

FU R N ITU R E now exhibiting, — the action being absolutely 
smooth and steady, and the appearance grace- 
ful and well proportioned. 
Detailed Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List 
(completely illustrated), POST-FREE, 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Y'4¥QRz STREET, 


ADY JOURNALIST wishes to recommend LADY 
TYPEWRITER whom she employs; her work is excellent ; terms very 
moderate. Orders by post receive prompt attention.—Address ‘“*A, B.? 
Willing’s Advertisement Offices, 162 Piccadilly, W. 


INERALOGY.—To EXPLORERS and 
TRAVELLERS. The EXPLORER'S COURSE, Mr. G. SYNGE, 

F.G.S., will give Laboratory Instraction inthis Subject.—For particulars, apply 
by letter to 4 Addison Studios, Blythe Road, W. Kensington, 
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ISTRESSING ' HEADAOHES, indigestion, 
simulated neuralgia, and nervous depression, 
are frequently caused by some peculiarity of the 
Vision, which can at once be overcome by the use 
of proper glasses, 
SEE 
“OUR EYES,” 
by JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &c. 
(now in its Sixteenth Edition), price ls,; 
Or consult, free of charge— 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


EYE- 
STRAIN. 








Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—~MATLOCK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY’S, 


MATLOCK. 


Covered 
Tennis 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 








ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — ELOCUTION. — 
EVENING CLASSES for Paoblic Reading and Speaking, RECOMMENCE 
WEDNESDAY, the 23rd inst., at 6.—For Private Lessons and Classes for Clergy, 
apply to the Lecturer, Rev. C, R. TAYLOR, M.A., LL.B., 12 Cambridge Terrace, 
Edgware Road, W. 





ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, CHELMSFORD.— 


Fonnded 1551.—Forty minates’ ran from London, Handsome new 
builuings, fitted with every modern appliance. Science laboratory, lecture room, 
gymnasium, cricket-fields, fives courts. The numbers have treb!ed under the 
present management. Fees moderate and inclusive, Honours List on applica- 
tion to the HEAD-MASTER, 





" b hedeiedhadasied HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


President : LEWIS FRY, Esq. 
Vice-President : 
THE VEN. THE ARCHDEACON OF MANCHESTER. 
ead- Mistress: MISS BURNS, 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, January 21st. 
Application for Admission may be made to the Secretary, at the School; or to 
b- Hon. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, Ksq., Fern House, Clifton Down, Bristol, 
Boarding House.—Mi-.s IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, C.ifton, Bristol. 





ONDON. —High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 
modern edueati Six resident governesses. Well-known 
ofessors in attendance, Tishest references, Large house -_ grounds.—Lady 
Principal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 








DINBURGH SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 


Fuil courses of instruction are given in this School, and in the Royal 
{nfirmary qualifying for the Medical and Surgi:al Degrees of the 

UNIVERSITY of EDINBULGH, 
which are now open to women on the cam2 terms as to mon. Total fees for 
School and Hospital £100 in one sum, or £105 iu instalments. SUMMER 
SESSION BEGINS MAY Ist, 1895.—¥or particulars of Scholarships, Classes, 
&c., apply to the Dean, Dr. SOPHIA JEX-BLAKE, Surgeon Square, “dinburgh. 





T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, NEAR OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863 to provids Educ ition for Gentl« men’s Sons in 
—— for Universities, Army, &c., on cetn te Church princip'es. Fees, 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, £6). Day Boys,2l guineis. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS JANUARY 25th.—Rev, T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Warden. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including four at Charterhouse, The R«sident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. Fees, 
£63 a year; sons of clergymen, £42, References to the Dean of Peterborongh 
and the Head-masters of Charterhouse and o.her Public Schools.—Full par- 
ticulars from the Misses FRANKLIN, 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head. 
Master, J.D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.M., to the Boarding-House Master, or to the 
Secretary. _LENT TERM BEGINS MONDAY, Jannary 14th, 1895, 











1T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St, Andrews, N.B. 

OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 

COLOURS.—ELECTION of ASSOVIATES. The day appointed for 
receiving works by Candidates is WEDNESDAY, February 6th, and the day of 
Election FRIDAY, February 8th. 5 PALL MALL EAST.—ALFRED D, 

FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 

COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBITION will CLOSE on SATCRDAY, 

February 2nd, 5 PALG MALL KAST, from 10 till 5. Admission ls, Catalogue 
6d.—ALFRED D, FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 

















EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
RINCES’ HALL, PICCADILLY. 
LECTURE, TO- MORuOW (Sunday) MORNING, January 20th, at 11.15: 
Dr. sTANTON COI’ o: 
“Oleansing That Which is Within t the Cap,” 


TIAGARA HALL.—ASTOUNDING, but A FACT. 

Although the thaw has set in, REAL ICE SKATING is still obtainable 

at NIAGARA HALL, where IMMERSION IS IMPOSSIBLE, Ruiland Omni- 
bus from Everywhere. Daily; 9.30 to 1, 3s.; 3 to 6.20, 53.; 8 to 11.30, 33, TEN 

THOUSAND FEET of PEAPEG lt ICE, sr, James’ Park 3ratioy, Westmin: ter. 















OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 
For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 29th, 1895. 


—— ———s 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Ld.), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOL 
The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Binients a fine 
Seaside Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus, &., from Resident Director, at College ; or aaa London Office, 
6 Victoria Street, adjoining Westminster Palace Hotel, 8. 








K ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master 
at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation & Scholarships and valuable Exhibitions to Universi- 
ties. THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in APRIL, 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit ar 
kngincer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in SEPTEMBER, 1895. The Secretary of State 
will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant-Engineers in 
the Public Works Department, and Three Se nOMET. as Assistant-Super- 
intendents in the Telegraph Department.—Apply, SECRETARY, at the College. 





digg QUEEN’S SCHOOL, CHESTER.—A High School 

for GIRLS. Head-Mistress, Mrs. HENRY R. P. SANDFORD. Pupils 

prepared for the London Matric. and Camb. Lccal Exams, but the course is 

careful y modified to suit delicate or backward pupils. School-building modern, 

a Boarding-honses can be recommended.—Particulars from HEA 
IS SS 





REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Principal, Miss 

BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), assisted by 

two Resident University Graduates, ‘There is a fitted gymnasium in the house. 

Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age.— Address, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—NEXT TEKM WILL BEGIN on FRIDAY, Januiry 18th, 1895. 





ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUGA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German. --CHAEF FLEURI, LAUGANEE.~-RSOORT January 15th, 1895. 


{\LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT.—The ROYAL NAVAL 
SOHOOL.—About Twelve Open ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to 


in £20) APRIL —Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 

] OSSALL SCHOOL.—By Examination held at Rossall 
and at Oxford, April 2n4, 3rd, and 4th, about F.fteen Scholars will be 

elected (seniors under 15, junicrs under 14) on Lady-Day.—Apply, HEAD. 

MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood, 


ANOR HOUSE SCHOOL, 
CLAPHAM COMMON, &.W. 
Head-master: F. C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D., 
St. Jobn’s College, Cambridge. 
Careful training in character, and habits of observation; thorough grounding 
in elementary work; preparation for public schoo!s and Universities, 














DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. Head-mistress, Miss A, J. Cooper, 
P.—The School Cvurse inclades the Subjects of a High School Carriculum. 

Natural Science wits Laboratory Work ; oe Singing, and eeyg te 

Neediework and Physical Exercises, Fees, Four to Six Guineas a Term. Pro- 

spectuses, &c., can be obtained from the SECRETARY. Tne NEXt TERM 

CUuMMENCES JANUARY 220d, 1895. Private Omnibures daily from Moseley 

and Handsworth.—18 Newhall Street, Birmingham. -T. H. Russell, Secretary. 


AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr2s of land. Gymnasium. Only a 

Limited Number received. Prispectus on application to Miss 8. OAKR, e 

poe ag recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, 
xford, 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 

will BEGIN on MONDAY, January 2lst. Reference kindly allowed to 

Mrs. Benson, Lambeth Pa'ace; Professor John Ruskin, Brantwood, Coniston; 

Miss M. Shaw Lefevre, 41 Seymour Street, W.; and others.—Prospectus on 
appl catiou to Miss HELEN E. BAYNES. 


BELATED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. H. A. Danton, 

M.A.—There will be an Election on JUNE 29th, to FIVE SOHOLARSHIPS 

(£45, £25, £20), for BOYS between 12 and 15, Examination in Lendon and at 

Felsted, June 25th. School Fees, including all necessary payments £65 per 
annum,—For particulars, apply Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex. 


ELSTED SCHOOL—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 

close connection with Felsted, is OPEN for BOYS from 9to 13. Fees as at 

School House.—Apply to C. M. MILLER, Esq. (Master of Preparatory School), 
or Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex, 


VHE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY. 


—Madame AU BERT introduces English and Foreign Governesses, Com. 
panions, Lady-Housekeepers, Readers, recretari s, Matrons, for British Islea 
and Abroad,—Madame AU BERT, 27 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W. 


IGH SCHOOL, NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. —First Grade Modern School with classical side, 
Special attention to Science ard Mathematics. During the past term THREE 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS; two in Science (Trinity, Cambridge, and Balliol, 
Oxford) ; one Clas-ical (Merton, Oxford) ; and direct entrance to WOOLWICH. 
In July, tenth place (direct) for SANDHU RST, with 97 PER CENT. of the maxi 
mum for Science. Good Laboratories, Workshops, Playing Field, Fives Ocurts 
bn App!iances, Dormitories well warmed and vintilated. NEXT T TERM 
BEGINS on JANUARY 2lst.—For particulars, apply to the Head-Master, G. W. 
RUNDALL, M.A., several years one of the Masters of the Army Class at Marl- 
borough College. ’arms, London Matriculation, Cambridge Local Examinations, 
thoroughly understood and prepared for with great succe:s. 


INISTER of COUNTRY PARISH in ABERDEEN. 
SHIRE wishes SENIOR PUPIL to PREPARE for Public School or fos 
entering University.—Address, in first instance, ‘B. D.,” 69 Arlington Road 
London, N.W. 


F.U.P. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 
LORENZO LOTTO: 


AN ESSAY IN CONSTRUCTIVE ART. 


By BERNHARD BERENSON, 
Author of “The Venetian Painters of the Renaissance.” 


Large 8vo, with 30 Illustrations in heliotype, cloth extra, 15s. net. 





THE 


VENETIAN PAINTERS OF 
THE RENAISSANCE. 


With an Index to their Works. 
By BERNHARD BERENSON. 
With Frontispiece, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


“ HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 
Illustrated with numerous Full-page Plates and Maps. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s.; roxburgh, 6s. 

Ready January 24th. 


PRINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR, 
The Hero of Portugal and of Modern Discovery. 


By C. RAYMOND BEAZLEY, M.A., F.R.GS., 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 


Recently published. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, AND THE 


DOWNFALL OF AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
By NOAH BROOKS. 


CICERO, AND THE 
FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


By J. L. STRACHAN-DAVIDSON, M.A., 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, 





Previously issued. 


Nelson. Theodoric. John Wyclif. 
Gustavus Adolphus. | Sir Philip Sidney. | Napoleon. 
Pericles. Julius Cesar. Henry of Navarre. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; & NEW YORK. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


CoyTENTS, JANUARY, Price 2s, 6d, 


EPIsODES OF THE MONTH. 


OLp-AGE PENSIONS AND FRIENDLY SocieTizs, By the Right Hon, J, 
Chamberlain, M.P. 


Sir Cuartes Newron. By Stanley Lane-Poole, 
Amateur ActTInG. By W. G. Elliot. 
Lorp FarRER ON THE Monetary StTanpaRp. By Professor Foxwell. 
Tue Royat Navy 1n 1894, By W. Laird Clowes. 
THE LITERATURE OF CooKERY. By Colonel Kenney Herbert (“Wyvern”), 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION :— 
1, AN ANALYSIS OF THE AaiTaTION. By Sir H. Stafford Northcote, 
Bart., M.P. 
2. UNIONISTS AND THE House oF Lorps. By Professor A. V. Dicey. 


8, Lorp SALISBURY AND THE House or Lorps. By R. B, Haldane, 
Q.C., M.P. 


A Curistmas OaroL. By Alfred Austin. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Spec’men Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxkmen, Lonpon. Code, UNIcopE. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








peworere ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


_— 


INVESTED FUNDS ... .. se —ove-«~- £20,000,000 





PALL MALL CLUB, 64 Waterloo Place, London, S.W. 
ESTABLISHED (1693) FOR SOCIAL PURPOSES ONLY. 


Town Members £3 3s. per annum, Country Members £1 Is, per annum, 
Suitable Oandidates are now being elected at a nominal Eatrance Fee, For 
further particulars apply to the SECRELARY, at the above address, 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad,—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 


PATRONS {itis Grace the AROHBISHOP of YOR 


K. 
PresipEnt—The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
OsainmMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Deprury-Cuarrman—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


DOUGLAS, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dozen. 
Bots. $-Bots. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, or for using 

with or without water. The quality 138, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 

sold at much higher prices, 


Pursician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq., F.1.A. D i N N E R C L A R E fr. 


SEcRETARY—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 





ST. ESTEPHE. 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. bottle. We can strongly recom. 


(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 





Accumulated Fund, £3,819,630. Annual Income, £387,862. 





SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


l.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonus. 


2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 


mission paid for the introduction of business. 


3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 
4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LakGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 


men’ thiswine. On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 168, 98 
at much higher prices by the sm: 

foreign houses who pester private 

consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
Fe _ in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s,, 428. per 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


Jn fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
bi lov the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 


May Sa tee, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed now amount to including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 


£2,622,81 


5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
6,—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 


HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 


WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES arantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


1£73, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 
Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 





ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFEOTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


s 6s., 88., and 15s, Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 


2 and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 


Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





NOTICE.—In future the InpEX tothe SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July, Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, 





2e, 6d., 5e., and 10s, SAVORY & MOORE, New Bord Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. each. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


V. MARMERY. 


The PROGRESS of SCIENCE: Its Origin, 


Course, Promoters, and Results. By V. Marmery, with an ee td 
SamveEL Latina. Demy 8 8yo0. [Neat week, 





GENERAL SIR C. P. BEAUCHAMP-WALKER, K.C.B. 
DAYS of a SOLDIER'S LIFE. Written 


during active wen in the Crimean, Chinese, Austro-Prussian (66), and 
Fran rman (’70-'71) Wars. By General Sir 0, P. BrEaucHamp-WALKER. 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, 18s. 


COLONEL G. B. MALLESON, U.S.I. 
LIFE of WARREN HASTINGS: First 


Governor-General of India. By Colonel G. B. Matiesoy, 0.8.1. With Por- 
trait, demy 8vo, 183, 


“ SNAFFLE.” 


GUN, RIFLE, and HOUND, in EAST and 


WEST. By “Snarrie.” With Illustrations by H. Dixon. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


MARY FRANCES BILLINGTON. 
WOMAN in INDIA. By Mary Frances 


BILLINGTON. Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Duchess of Con- 
naught. Withan Introduction by the MarcHionEss OF DUFFERIN AND Ava, 
OL, = numerous Illustrations by Herbert Johnson and others. 
8yvo0, 1 


Demy 


PERROT AND CHIPIEZ. 


The HISTORY of ART in PRIMITIVE 


GREECE (Mycenian). By Grorcrs Perrot and C#aRLEs CHIPIEZ. 
With 553 Illustrations, 2 vols, imperial 8vo, 42s. 





ALBERT D. VANDAM. 


The MYSTERY of the PATRICIAN CLUB. 


By ALBERT D, Vanpamu. New Edition, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. [Neat week. 


J. B, MUDDOCK. 
The STAR of FORTUNE: a Story of the 


Indian Mutiny. By J. E. Muppockx. New Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LNeat week, 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


CORRECTED 
IMPRESSIONS. 


ESSAYS ON VICTORIAN WRITERS. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 














AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
“TWO VERY READABLE VOLUMES.” 


EDMOND AND JULES 
DE GONCOURT, 


With Letters and Leaves from their Journals, Selected and Edited. With 
Original Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, 


Scotsman.—“‘ The compilers......have done their work so well that their book 
ecads pleasantly on without a dull page.’ 


Realm.— It is impossible to indicate the immense variety of entertaining and 
often profoundly interesting matter which these volumes contain.” 


St. James’s Gazette.—* For the English reader this translation opens fascinating 
glimpses of French literary life during the Second Empire...... There is a little of 
every sort in these journals—politics, criticism, moral philoso phy, and anecdote 
—and it is all worth reading.” 


EDMOND AND JULES 
DE GONCOURT, 


With Letters and Leaves from their Journals, Selected and Edited. With 
Original Portraits, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 32s. 

Containing interesting reminiscences, anecdotes, or pen- 
sketches of the leading literary men and other celebrities of 
contemporary France :—Comte, Daudet, Feydeau, Flaubert, Gam- 
betta, Gautier, Gavarni, George Sand, Loti, Maupassant, Michelet, 
Montalembert, Napoleon III., Orsini, Rachel, Regnault, Renan, 
Rochefort, Rossini, Sainte-Beuve, Saint Victor, Sardou, Taine, 
Turgueniev, Victor Hugo, 4 Zola. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


London : 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale onguiasi at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND Upnuam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tou 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. BrENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and GAtiananr’s Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 


single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
g : , ip 








HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


FIFTH EDITION, COMPLETING 23,000. 


Art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 
By IAN MACLAREN. 


The ATHENZXUM says :— 


“ Mr. Maclaren has done a good piece of work. There is 
a depth and force as well as tenderness in the writer's 
appreciation of country life in his native land.” 


The SPECTATOR says :— 


“ As an artist in Scotch character of the sort that is found 
at its best in country villages, he has no superior among his 
contemporaries, ambitious and able as several of these are.” 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says :— 


“The sketch of ‘ Domsie,’ an old-fashioned ‘ Dominie,’ is 
one of the most delightful of its kind we know...... But the 
book is full of good things.” 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— 
** Humour, abundant in quantity and admirable in quality 
sehen Its pathos is equally admirable.” 
The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says :— 


“Not merely a singularly beautiful, but a very powerful 
and impressive book. It has certainly impressed us as we 
have not been impressed by any volume which has appeared 
during the present year.’ 


The SPEAKER says :— 


“His pictures are marvels of idealistic realism—their 
charm is their truth.” 





With Port rait and 26 Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CHRONICLES OF UGANDA. 
By Rev, R. P. ASHE, M.A., Author of “Two Kings of Uganda.” 


The GLASGOW HERALD says: 
history of British Central Africa.” 


—“ Unquestionably a valuable addition to the 


SECOND THOUSAND, Art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


KERRIGAN’S QUALITY. 
By JANE BARLOW. 


The ATHEN ZUM says :— 
fiction of the year.” 


‘One of tne most notable achievements of the 





Art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


LOVE AND QUIET LIFE. 
By WALTER RAYMOND. 


Mr. Ricuarp Le GALLIENNE says:—‘‘ Perhaps the most beautiful book 


outside poetry published this year.” 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s., with 30 Illustrations from Photographs. 


STUDIES IN 
ORIENTAL SOCIAL LIFE. 


By Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 
The SCOTSMAN says:—“ Very well informed, well written, and interesting,” 





THIRD EDITION, WITH NEW PREFACE, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE BRONTES IN IRELAND. 


By Dr. WILLIAM WRIGHT. With Illustrations. 
Anprew Lana in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS says:—“ Dr. Wright’s 
pictures of Irish life, of the fight, the ——— palpable —-< the 
whiskey-drinking, the temperance movement, the love-making, t outh of 
Patrick Bronté, the adventures of Hugh III., and the critical Sind on the 
novels, are all excellent,” DR es ileal Rech 


SECOND EDITION, FOURTH THOUSAND, 
with 6 Maps, specially prepared, 15s. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE HOLY LAND. 


By Professor GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D. 


The DAILY NEWS says:—‘'In some respects the most comprehensive and 
complete contribution to Palestinian literature of the last twenty years,” 





London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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JOHN C. NIMMO’S BOOKS 
NOW READY. 


MARGARET SYMONDS. 


MELTING 
SNOW S. 


By Prince SCHOENAICH CAROLATH. 


Translated by 
MARGARET SYMONDS. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





ACADEMY.—"' Miss Margaret Symonds has sig- 
nally proved her capacity for this kind of work in 
her excellent rendering of Prince Schoznaich-Caro- 
lath’s fine story. ‘ Melting Snows’ is a book which one 
would at once class with Bjérnsterne Bjérnson, It is 
refined, subtle in its very simplicity, and convincing.” 


BOOKMAN.—“ Well worth translating. The sub- 
ject of the story is one of eternal interest, and it is 
told with singular beauty and delicacy, and without 
8 grain of false sentiment.’ 


SPECTATOR.—" The beautiful romance of ‘ Melt- 
ing Snows,’ so excellently translated by Miss Mar- 
garet Symonds as to be an English work of a:t...... 
She has selected for interpretation what is a master- 
piece in its own kind, and has put no obstacle to its 
enjoyment in the way of the new readers.” 


LITERARY WORLD (Boston). — “Mr. John 
Addington Symonds’s clever daughter, Margaret 
Symonds, bas translated this prettiest of modern 
German stories. Youth and first love, and the 
awakening of the human soul treated with the 
frankest romanticism are Prince Carolath’s themes ; 
but he handles them in a masterly way. We have 
read no book for years which is as exquisite in its 
simple poetry as this.” 





NOW READY, 


H. F. BROWN. 


JOHN 
ADDINGTON 
SYMONDS. 


A BIOGRAPHY compiled from his Papers 
and Correspondence by 


H. F. BROW N. 


In 2 vols. small 4to, cloth, gilt top. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. Uniform with “The 
Life of Michelangelo Buonarroti.” 

Price 363, net, 


Mr. EDMUND GOSSE in the ST. JAMES’S 
GAZETTE.—‘‘It is still Symonds who speaks, his 
speech interests us as it never did before. We are 
inclined to think that his ‘ Life’ will prove the best 
admired and the most durable of his compositions,” 


STANDARD.—“ These two choicely printed and 
illustrated volumes reveal with almost startling 
fidelity the characteristics of a self-conscious and 
introspective but charming man. The book is written 
throughout with enviable distinction of style, and 
Mr. Brown has allowed Symonds to reveal himself 
in a manner at once artless and impressive.” 


SATURDAY, REVIEW.—"A painful, a tragic, 
and yet at the same time, an inspiring, an ex- 
hilarating book, which quickens ons with a sense of 
the possibilities of life by its revelation of the charm, 
the courage, the nobility, the fixed aim, the endlessly 
thwarted, and undaunted effort of a human spirit.” 


TIMES.—“ A very intimate delineation of a very 
exceptional personality. There is the keen intellectual 
life full of interest and variety, enriched with a host 
of congenial friendships, and rendered fruitful by 
an ardent love of art, letters, and nature, of a man 
who fought his phantoms bravely, and faced not less 
bravely the limitations of opportunity and achieye- 
ment which his feeble health imposed upon him,” 





London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST: 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 359, now 


ready. 





ConTENTS. 
1, Erasmus. 7. Proressor Hvux.ey’s CREED, 
2. THe ORDNANCE SURVEY. 8, OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs, 
3. Lost MASTERPIECES OF GREEK SCULPTURE, 9, EnatisH SURNAMES, 
4, OuR SPORTING ANCESTORS. 10. THE SQUIREARCHY AND THE STaTUTE-BOOK, 
5. HoRacE AND HIS TRANSLATORS, 11, Enauanp in Eeypt, 
6, THE MeETHODS OF THE NEw TRADE-UNIONISM. | 


With Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 


The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of SIR 


BARTLE FRERE, Bart. Derived from hitherto Unpublished Documents. By JoHN MarTINEAv. 
“Few members of the British public service, which has given England many of her greatest names in 
peace and in war, have been connected with a larger variety of affairs than Sir Bartle Frere, and his asso- 
ciation with some of them will be matter of history as long as this Empire lasts or affords a theme for 
comment and admiration,”—Times, 





Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Minto Elliot, Author 


of ‘‘ An Idle Woman in Sicily,” ** Old Court Life in France,” &. 
Contents:—Pio Nono—Countess Spaur—Oardinal Antonelli—Il Re Galantuomo—Garibaldi—The Roman 
Buonapartes—* Madame Mére””—Queen Hortense—Princess Pauline, &c. 
‘One of the most interesting books of gossip we have read for some time,”—Daily Chronicle, 
“A volume which hardly contains a dull paze.”’—Westminster Gazette, 
“The whole book affords delightful reading.”’— Daily Telegraph. 
“A fascinating picture of Roman society.”—Daily News. 


2 vols. crown 8yo, 24s. 


TALLEYRAND. By Lady Blennerhassett 


(Countess von Leyden), Author of ‘‘A Life of Madame de Statl.” Translated from the German by 
FREDERICK OLAREE, late Taylorian Scholar in the University of Oxford. 
“No more interesting or more intricate subject could be selected by a serious student of modern history 
than the one which Lady Blennerhassett has so capably and attractively handled in the volumes of 
*Talleyrand,’ ”"—Standard, 


With Portrait, crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


EARLY ADVENTURES in PERSIA, BABY- 


LONIA, &, Including a Residence among the Wild Tribes of the Zagros Mountains before the 
Discovery of Nineveh. By the late Right Hon. Sir A. Henry Layarp, G.O.B., D.0.L. Condensed from 
his Larger Work, and Revised by the Author, With an Introductory Notice of the Author by Lord 
ABERDARE, 
“It is indeed a charmingly told story of genuine adventure, It is the simple, unpretentious story of the 
wanderings of his youth in one of the most interesting regions of the world,”—Times. 





With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, SEOOND EDITION of 


The LIFE of RICHARD OWEN: based on his 


Correspondence, his Diaries, and those of his Wife, By his Grandson, the Rev. RicHarp OWEN. With 
a Chapter by the Right Hon. T, H. Huxter. 
“ A book of moderate compass and remarkable interest. In these pages a very human figure stands out, 
bold in its outline, but revealing many an intimate detail.’’"—Saturday Review. 
“The volumes teem with anecdotes ; and the second is even richer than the first, for Owen’s life becomes 
fuller and broader as manhood ripened into age,”"—S!, James’s Gazette, 





With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s.6d. SECOND EDITION of 


An UNRECORDED CHAPTER of the INDIAN 


MUTINY: being the Personal Reminiscences of ReaiwaLD G, WILBERFORCE, late 52nd Light Infantry. 
Compiled from a Diary and Letters written on the spot. 
* No matter how much the reader may have read of other publications, he. will find this a most pleasing 
appendix t» all that has gone before.”—Field, _ ; : 
““Mr, Wilberforce’s story is singularly interesting reading.”—Times, 
“ As a record of one of the most memorable episodes in our Indian annals this volume is valuable, while as 
a narrative it is as thrilling and fascinating as any romance,”—Daily Telegraph. 





With Portrait, 8vo, 16s. SECOND EDITION of 


SIR WILLIAM GREGORY, K.C.M.G., formerly 


M.P., and sometime Governor of Ceylon, An Autobiography. Edited by Lady Greaory, 
“There is not a dall chapter—scarcely a dull page—in this goodly volume, which contains the life-story 
of a kindly, impulsive, thoroughly lovable Irish gentleman.”—Academy, 
“We may say at once we have read no book this s3ason with greater pleasure,”’—Tablet. 
‘The rerord of his life told by himself, in strong, simple, virile English, is one of the most charming 
narratives it has been our good fortune to read,”"—Vanity Fair, 





With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s, 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.RS., the Great 


Artistic Potter: his Personal History, By Samuen Suites, LL,D,, Author of “The Lives of the 
Engineers,” of “Self-Help,” ‘* Character,” &. 
“A monograph which promises to be not the least popular of the author’s already long list of works 
of this class.”’—Daily News. 
“He has not failed to make us feel that the subject of his biography was a great man, almost worthy of 
the splendid comp!iment paid him by Novalis, when he said that Goethe played in the German world of 
letters the same part that Wedgwood played in the English world of art.” —Observer. 


NEW EDITION OF CRIPPS’ ENGLISH PLATR. 
With 122 Illustrations, medium 8yo, 21s, 


e 7 
OLD ENGLISH PLATE: Ecclesiastical, Decora- 
tive, and Domestic. By Mr. Wi1LFrIp J. Cripps, C.B. Fifth and Revised Edition. 

“A work on old English plate far more satisfactory and scientific than any that has preceded it. We 
recommend all plate collectors to have it at their elbow.”"—Times. 

“We confidently say that cg on Old English Plate’ will henceforth be found on the shelves of ever: 
men worthy of the name, and be recognised for what it is——the best work on its own subject.’—Pall Mail 

azette, 








Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK for HERTFORDSHIRE, BEDFORD- 


SHIRE and HUNTINGDONSHIRE, An entirely New Work. With 10 Maps and Plans. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 





SHAKESPEARE,.—TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by 
R. F, CHotmEey, M.A,, Assistant-Master at St. Paul's School. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Questions, Cloth, ls. net. [Just ready. 


SCOTT.—MARMION. Edited by G. Townsend 
Warner, M.A., Assistant: Master at Harrow School, With Introduction, 
Notes, and Questions, Cloth, ls, 6d. net, (Just ready. 


MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. Books III. and IV. 
Edited by J. Sarceaunt, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster School. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Questions, Cloth, ls, net. [Just ready. 


LESSONS in GERMAN. ByL.I. Lumsden, formerly 
Principal of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews. A complete Stanual for the 
Introductory Study of German, Cloth, 2s, 6d. net. [Just ready. 


ARNOLD’S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 


This Series is under the General Editorship of J. CHurton Courns, M.A., 
assisted by special Editors in the preparation of the various Plays, The following 
Plays are now ready, and others are in preparation :— 

MACBETH. Edited by R. F. Cootme.ey. 1s. net. 
MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited by R. Brimiry 
JOHNSON, Is. net, 


TWELFTH NIGHT. (Just ready—see above.) 





PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. By A. E. Frye. The 
most beautiful'y illustrated geography ever published. Crown 4to, with 
Maps and Illustrations, 2s, 6d. net. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LANTERN SLIDES. Lantern 
Slides from eny of the Maps and Illustrations in Frye’s Primary Geography, 
can be obtained from Mr, Edward Arnold. Price 1s. 3d. each, 12s, per dozen, 


Theo ANALYTICAL DRAWING SHEETS. Edited 
by W. H. Howartn, and A, W. F. Laneman, Inspector of Drawing under the 
School Board for London, In7 Se:s, price 3s, 6d. each net, except Set 2, of 
which the price is 2s. net. Each Set contains 24 large copies (Set 2, 12 only). 
Carefully designed and graded, and in many cases cloured, The whole 
Series complete in box, 25s. net, 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
The MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC. By Dr. R. 


WOoORMELL, Head-Master of the Central Foundation Schools of London, 
Large crown §vo, Complete Work, 3:. 6d.; with Answers, 4s, Parts I, and 
II., separately, 2s, each ; Answers only, 1s, 


An ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of MECHANICS. 
Specially adapted for the Science and Art Department and other Examina- 
tions. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, 33, net. A Volume of Solutions for 
Teachers and Private Students, 3s, net. 


The STANDARD COURSE of ELEMENTARY 
CHEMISTRY. By E. J. Cox, Head-Master of the Technical School, Birming- 
ham. Complete in 1 vol., 2s, 6d. net; or in 5 Parts, separately, as follows: 
—Part I. PROPERTIES of the COMMON GASES, 7d.—Part II. The 
ATMOSPHERE. 7d.—Part III. WATER. 7d.—Part IV. CARBON and 
NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS. 7d.—Part V. METALLIC BODIES, COM- 
BINATIONS, SYMBOLS, and FORMULA. 1s, 


4n INTRODUCTION to CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 
Edited, for the Use of Schools, by B, P. Lasceties, M.A., Assistant-Master 
and Librarian at Harrow School, and R. P. Wituiams, Instructor in 
Chemistry in the English High School, Boston, 224 pp., with 50 Illustra- 
tions, Second Fdition, cloth, red edges, 3s, 6d. 


LECTURES on SOUND, HEAT, and LIGHT. 
Popular Courses of Instruction fer Junior Students and Evening Classes, 
Each in 1 vol., with numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, ls. net each. 


4 GENERAL ASTRONOMY. By Charles A. Young, 
Professor of Astronomy in the College of New Jersey, Associate of the Royal 
Astronomical Society; Author of *' The Sun,” &c. In 1 vol., 550 pp., with 250 
Illustrations, and supplemented with the necessary Tables. Royal 8vo, half- 
morocco, 12s, 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY, with a URANO. 
GRAPHY. By Professor CuarLtes A, Youna, Author of “A General 
Astronomy,” &. x. + 472 pp., with numerous Illustrations and 4 Star 
Maps, crown 8vo, half-morocco, 7s, 6d. 


- OLD ENGLISH. 
& BEGINNER’S BOOK in OLD ENGLISH. By 


Prof. ALBERTS, Cook, Editor of Sievers’s ‘ Old English Grammar,” &c, 6s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of ANGLO- 
SAXON. Oomprising an Hlementary Grammar, Selections for Reading, 
with Explanatory Notes and a Vocabulary. By SterHen H, OaARPENTER, 
Professor of Logic and English Literature in the University of Wisconsin, 
212 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


AN OLD ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Eduard 
Srrvers, Ph.D., Professor of Germanic Philology in the University of 
‘ibingen. Translated and Edited by ALBERT 8S. Cook, Ph.D. (Jena), 
Professor of the English Language and Literature in Yale University. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, xx. + 273 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LATIN. 
A LATIN TRANSLATION PRIMER. By G. B. 


Garpiyrr, M.A., Assistant-Mas‘er at the Edinburgh mereresny E and ANDREW 
GarDINeER, M.A. _ASer‘es of Short Stories and Narratives for Translation 
into English, With Grammatical Helps and Vocabularies, Clotb, Is, net. 


C2SAR’S GALLIC WAR. BooksI.andII. Edited 
by T. W. Happon, M.A., Second Classical Master at the City of Lonion 
School, and G, C. Harrisoy, M.A., Assistant-Master of Fettes College, 
With Notes, Maps, Plans, Illustrations, Helps for Composition, and Vocabu- 
lary, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


ALLEN and GREENOUGH’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges, founded on Comparative Gram- 
mar, By J. H. Attey, Lecturer at Harvard University, and J. B. GrEENovGH, 
Professor of Latin at Harvard University, New Edition, Revised and En- 
larged, 488 pp. crown 8vo, half-morocco, 68. ; 


The GATE to CHSAR. By W.C. Collar, Author of 
“ Practical Latin Composition,” &c. 153 pp., cloth, 2s. 
This Volume contains :—1l. A Simplified Text of Gallic War, Book II.—2, The 
Origine] Text.—3, Notes on Both Texts.—4, Exercises on the Simplified Text.— 
5, Vocabulary.—6. Etymological Vocabulary. 


The BEGINNER’S LATIN BOOK. Complete, with 
Grammar, Exercises, Colloquia, Selections for Translation, and Vocabulary. 
By Wm. O, Cotzar, A.M., and M. Grant Danrevt, A.M. Orown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


PRACTICAL LATIN COMPOSITION. By W. C. 
Coxtak, Author of “ The Beginner’s Latin Book,” &c, 268 pp. crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s, A KEY, 2s, 6d., on Teacher’s order only. 


The COLLEGE SERIES of LATIN AUTHORS. 
Edited under the Supervision of Prof, C. L. Samira, Harvard University, and 
Prof. Tracy Prcx, Yale University, on lines similar to those of the College 
Series of Greek Authors, 


HORACE—SATIRES and mn Books I,-VI, 


6s, 6d. 's. 6d. 
CICERO.—BRUTUS, SEU DEOLARIS | LIVY.—Books I.-II. 6s. 6d, 
ORATORIBUDUS. 6s. 6d. LIVY.—Books XXI.-XXII. 6s, 6d. 
TACITUS—DIALOGUS px | GaTULLUS 6s. 6d. 
ORATORIBUS. 3s. 6d. 


TACITUS.—DIALOGUS de ORATORIBUS, Edited, 
with Prolegomena, Critical Notes, Indices, and eae by ALFRED 
GupEmvan, Professor of Classical Philology, University of Pennsylvania, 
8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 


GREEK. 
The BEGINNER’S GREEK BOOK. By John 


Wi1ttrams Wuirt, Ph.D., Professor of Greek in Harvard University. 
Orown 8vo, half-leather, 63. 6d. 


The COLLEGE SERIES of GREEK AUTHORS. 
Edited under the Supervision of Prof. J. W. WHITE and Prof. T. D. Szrmour. 
This Series comprises a number of volumes selected from the works of the best 
Greek authors, carefully edites for the use of University Students and the Higher 
Forms in Schools. Each volut.9 cortains a full Introduction, with Notes, Criti- 
cal and Explanatory, Khythm‘cai Schemes where necessary, and Appendices 
giving a brief Bibliography, &c, 
The volumes are uniformly bound in cloth, square 8vo. 





THUCYDIDES. BooklI. 7s. 6d. 
” Book III. 7s, 6d. 
9 Book V. 6s. 


*9 Book VII. 6s. 

HOMER.—INTRODUOCTION to LAN- 
GUAGE and VERSE, 4s, 6d, 

HOMER.—ILIAD. BooksI.-IlI. 6s, 


SOPHOCLES.—ANTIGONE. 6s. 
ASCHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS 
VINOTUS. 7s. 6d. 
EURIPIDES.—BACOHANTES. 6s. 
29 —IPHIGENIA in 
TAURIS. 63. 





ARISTOPHANES.—The CLOUDS. 63. 
AESCHINES,—CTESIPHONTEM. 6s, 
XENOPHON —HELLENICA. Books 
I-IV. 7s. 6d. 
XENOPHON.—HELLENIOA, Books 
V.-VII. 7s, 6d. 


2 —ILIAD. BooksIV.-VI. 6s. 
—ODYSSEY. BooksI.-IV. 6s. 
os Fathi Books V.- 


PLATO.—APOLOGY and ORITO. 63. 
4 —PROTAGURAS. 6s, 
” —GORGIAS, 7s, 6d. 





FRENCH. 


A FIRST FRENCH READER & EXERCISE BOOK. 
By W. J. GreEnsTREET, M.A., Head-Master of the Marling School, Stroud. 
ith Vocabularies, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


A FIRST FRENCH COURSE. By James Boielle, B.A. 
(Univ. Gall.), Officier d’Académie, Senior French Master at Dulwich College. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


FRENCH TEXT-BOOKS. 


LE MILLION DU PERE|HUGO.—QUATRE- 
RACLOT. By Emitez RicuEnovura. VINGT-TREIZE. Edited by James 
Edited by James Boietiz. Cloth, BoiEnie. 2s. 6d. net. 


1s, 6d. net. 
see GREVILLE. — PE A 
BALZAC.—_UNE TENE- Edited by James jae ea 
BREUSE AFFAIRS. Edited by net. 


JaMeEsS BoiELLE. Cloth, Is, €d. net. FRENCH REVOLU- 


STAHL. — MAROUSSIA. TION READINGS. Edited by A. 
Edited by James Boiztiz. Cloth, Jamson Situ, M.A., Head-Master 
1s, 6d. net. of King Edward’s School, Camp 


DUMAS.—MONTE. Hill, Birmingham, and 0, M. Drx, 


: M.A., Assistant-Master at the 
CRISTO. Edited by Francis Oratory School. Square 8yo, cloth, 
TarveER, M.A. 2s, 6d. net. 


2s, net. 
DUMAS.—Les TROIS|MODERN FRENCH 
MOUSQUETAIRES, LEdited, for 


READINGS. Edited, with Notes 
use in Schools, by Prof.SumicHRasT, and Helps for Gemposition, by A. 
of Harvard University. Oloth, 8vo, Jamson f£miTH, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 
3s, 6d. with red «edges, 3s, 








Mr. Edward Arnold’s Complete Educational Catalogue will be forwarded, post-free, on application. 





London: 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 


37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


JOublisher to the Jnvia Dice. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 































































TANDEM. By W. B. 


Woopaare, Author of ‘0. V. H.,” ** Ensemble,’’ 
* Boating” (Badminton Library). 2 vols. 


| KITTY HOLDEN. By 


i ADELINE SERGEANT, Author ef “Caspar Brooke’s 
Daughter,” “ Sir Anthony,” &c, 3 vols, 


A BOOTLESS BENE. By 


M. E. Le Cuerc, Author of “ Mistress Beatrice 
Cope,” ** A Rainbow at Night,” &c. 2 vols, 


A MAID OF THE WEST. 


By Mrs. Graner. 2 vols. 


1 A WOMAN’S LOVE LESSON. 


By Emity J. Dunuam, 3 vols. 





| PENHALA. By Clara Lemore, 


| Author of “‘ A Harvest of Weeds,” “ Gwen Dale’s 
| Ordeal,” &c, 3 vols, 





London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





No.78 JANUARY. Price 6s, 


THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


1, Tue Primitive CHURCH aND THE Papa CLAIMS, 
Part II. 


2, Upton’s Hipsert LECTURES ON THE BASES OF 
RELIGIOUS BELIEF, 
3. Dr. Pusry. 
4, OREIGHTON'S ‘* HisTORY OF THE Papacy,” 
5. Mk. GLADSTONE ON THE ATONEMENT, 
6. THE Lire o¥ CHRIST IN ART. 
7. Tue Science or CuvurcH MIssIONS. 
8. Daty’s “Curist1aAn DocTRINE.” 
9, THE YOUNGER Poets. 
10, Recent Works ON Eoypr. 
Note ON THE ELECTIONS FOR THE LONDON 
Scuoot Boarp. 
Suort Notices. 


SpoTTiswoovE & Co., New St. Square, London, E.C, 


' SIR F. LEIGHTON, P.R.A.—A large 
H Copyright Etching (engraved surface 2lin. by 
16in.), of Sir F. Leighton’s ‘“‘ Hit,” is given 
away to every Parchaser of THE ART 
JOURNAL for 1895.—For particnlars see 
Prospectus, or January and February numbers, 
Monthly, price 1s, 6d. Apply to your Bookseller, 
Local Bookstall, or direct to the publishers, J. 8, 
VIRTUE and CO., Ltd., 26 Ivy Lane, E,C, 








Just Published, demy 8vo, One Shilling. 


i SOCIALISM. 
| By Lord NORTON, 
; Author of “ High and Low Church.’’ 


ti London; RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, and CO., 
i King Street, Covent Garden, 





1} USE 
| F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0 Cc O A. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended,”—Medical Annual, 1893. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Including postage to any Yearly, Half- Quar- 
part of the United yearly. terly. 
Kingdom... .. .. «. £1 8 6.,.-0143...07 2 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, &c... se vee oe 


1106.,0153..078 











MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


SRRAeeereewn WOW PLD 


NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME. 
W. E. Norris—MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W. E. Norzis, Author of “Malle. 


de Mersac,”’ &c, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“One of the most intellectually satisfactory and morally bracing novels of the current year.”—Dail 
Telegraph. . uy 
“The characters are carefully and cleverly drawn, and the story is ingenious and interesting.”—Guardian 
“Mr, Norris writes as an educated and shrewd observer, and as a gentleman.”—Pull Mall Budget, is 


Anthony Hope.—The GOD in the CAR. By AntHony Hops, Author of “The 
Prisoner of Zenda,” ‘* The Dolly Dialogues,” &c, Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“This is, indeed, a very remarkable book, deserving of critical analysis impozsible withi imits - 
brilliant, but not supe: ficial ; well considered, but not elaborated; constracted with the proverbial a. the; 
conceals, but yet allows itself to be enjoyed by readers to whom fine literary method is a keen pleasure - 
true without cynicism, subtle without affectation, humorous without straiu, w tty wi*hout offence.*— World. 

“ Ruston is drawn with extraordinary skill, and Maggie Dennison with many subtle strokes. The minor 
characters are clear cut. In short, the book is a brilliant one. ‘The God in the Car’ is one of the most re. 
markable works in a year that has given us the bandiwork of nearly all our bess living novelists,”—Standard. 

“Full of brilliance, fire, and daring.’—Manchester Guardian, 


Baring-Gould—KITTY ALONE. ByS. Barine-Gou.p, Author of “Mehalab.” 
“ Cheap-Jack Zita,’’ &c. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 63, 
“Tf any one wants—and in days when so much fiction is morbid and depressing it is to the credi 
nature to believe that many persons must want—a book brisk, clever, keen, healthy, humorous, ob ee 
ing, he can scarcely do better than order * Kitty Alone,’ ’’—National Observer, 
**A strong and original story.”—Daily Telegraph, 


Arthur Morris on.—TALES of MEAN STREETS. By ArrHur Morrison, 
rown 8vo, 6s. 

Told with consummate art and extraordinary detail. He tells a plain, unvarnished tale, and the very 
truth of it makes for beauty. In the true humanity of the book lies its justification, the permanence of ity 
interest, and its undubitable triumph.” —Atheneum. 

“‘A great book, The author’s method is amazingly effective, and produces a thrilling sense of reality 
The w:iter lays upon us a masterband. The book is simply appalling and irresistib‘e in its interest. It is 
humorous also; without humour it would not make the mark it is certain to make.”—World, 

“*Kach story is complete in itself, vivid, engrossing. His work is literature, and literature of a high 
order.”—Realm. 

** Mr. Morrison has shown the flashlight of his unmistakable genius, The literary workmanship is of the 
highest order.”—Aberdeen Press. 

“ Unquestionably an achievement of art; something more than impressive.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“A powerful volume painted with the brush of a Hogarth.”—Freeman’s Journal, 


Conan Doyle.—ROUND the RED LAMP. Facts and Fancies of Medical Life. 
By A. Conan Dorux, Author of ‘The White Company,” “The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” &. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. ional 

“There is one story at least in which Mr. Doyle’s remarkable powers sh‘ne as they never shone before.”’— 
“* The gem of the collection is ‘A Straggler of 1815’—profoundly stirring and touching. Hardly. Te v -. 

pressive is * The Curse of Eve.’ ’’—Times, Mr, James Payry. 
“‘ Far and away the best view that has been vouchsafed us behind the scenes of the consulting-room.”— 


Robert Barr.—IN the MIDST of ALARMS. By Rozsert Barr, Author of 

x ¢ ee eon hp Crown 8vo, 6s. . 

elightful romance with experiences strange and exciting. There are two pretty girls in t ° 

both the heroes fall in love, and the development of this Shenae at the tale is in all ate A Soe, “Ue: 
dialogue is always bright and witty; the scenes are depicted briefly and effectively ; and there is no incident 
from first to last that one wou'd wish to have omitted.” —Scotsman. 

** A book which has abundantly satisfied us by its capital hamour.”"—Daily Chronicle, 

“Mr. Barr has achieved a triumph whereof he has every reason to be proud.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Stanley Weyman.—UNDER the RED ROBE. By Srantey Weyman, Author 


of “ A Gentleman of France.” With 12 Illustrations by R. Caton Woodville. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Margaret Benson.—SUBJECT to VANITY. By Marcarrt Benson. With 


numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. A volume of sketches of animal life and home pets, 


X.L.—AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL, and other Stories. By X. L. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“ Distinctly original and in the highest degree imaginative, The conception is almost as lofty as Milton's.” 
PS — Spectator, 
“Original to a degree of originality that may be called primitive—a kind of passionate directness that 
absolutely absorbs us.”—Saturday Review. 
“‘Of powerful interest. There is something startlingly original in the treatment of the themes. The 
terrible realism leaves no doubt of the author's power.’’—Athenzum, 
“‘The stories possess the rare merit of originality."—Speaker, 


O’Grady.—The COMING of CUCULAIN. A Romance of the Heroic Age of Ire- 
land, By Stanpisu O’GRapy, Author of ‘‘ Finn and his Companions,” &. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
© A flashlight thrown on the greatness and splendour of our ancestors, Redolent of freshness and 
purity.”’—Cork Herald, 
“The suggestions of mystery, the rapid and exciting action, are superb poetic effects.”—Speaker, 
“For light and colour it resembles nothing so much as a Swiss dawn.’’—Manchester Guardian, 
**' A romance extremely fascinating and admirably well knit.”—Saturday Review, 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Hutton.—WILLIAM LAUD, ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY: a Biography. 


By W. H. Horron, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
Mr. Hutton has made a special study of the life and times of Laud, and has been able to throw some new 
light on various episodes in his career, [Leaders of Religion. 


Flinders Petrie. — A HISTORY of EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to the 
Hyksos. By W. M. Furnpers Perri®, D.O,L., Profezsor of Egyptology at the University. Fully 
Iliustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The entire work will long remain the standard authority on the History of Egypt.”—Freeman’s Journal. 
“* A history in the spirit of scientific precision so worthily represented by Dr. Petrie and his school cannot 
but promote sound and accurate study, and supply a vacant place in English literature of Egyptology.””— 


imes. 
“Promises to be the most complete and trustworthy treatise on the subject in the English tongue.”— 
Scotsman, 


Flinders Petri.—EGYPTIAN TALES. Edited by W. M. Furnpers Petrie. 
Illustrated by Tristram Ellis. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d, 
A selection of the ancient tales of Egypt, edited from original sources, and of great importance as illus- 
trating the life and society of ancient Kgypt. 


Baring-Gould.—The DESERTS of SOUTHERN FRANCE. By S. Barinc- 
GovLp. With numerous Illustrations by F. D. Bedford, 8. Hutton, &. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 

This book is the first serious attempt to describe tha great barren tableland that extends to the south of 
Limousin in the Department of Aveyron, Lot, &c., a country of dolomite cliffs and caiions, and subterranean. 
rivers. The region is fall of prehistoric and historic interest, relics of cave-dwellers, and of medisval robbers. 

* We leave the author witha clear and delightful knowledge of the district, and with a fresh attraction 
towards himself.”"—Leeds Mercury. 

“It deals with its subject in a manner which rarely fails to arrest and enchain attention.” —Times. 


Baring-Gould.—A GARLAND of COUNTRY SONG: English Folk Songs with 
their Traditional Melodies, Collected and Arranged by 8. Barina-Goutp and H, FLEETwoop: 
SHEPPaRD. Royal 8vo, 6s. 

In collecting West of England airs for “‘ Songs of the West,’ the editors came across a number of rong3 
and airs of considerable merit, which were known throughout England, amd could not justly be regarded: 
as belonging to Devon and Cornwall, Some fifty of these are now given to the world. 


Oscar Browning.—The AGE of the CONDOTTIERI: a Short History of Italy 
from 1409 to 1530, By Oscar Brown1nG, M.A.,, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8v0, 5+. 
This book is a continvation of Mr. Browning’s “Guelphs and Ghibellines,” and the two works form a. 
complete account of Italian history from 1250 to 1530, 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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E UNION BANE 
ee toe 
. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital ssecosccsrrersserssees £1,500,000 


f aac 


1,000,000 
8,000,000 


Reserve Fund 
Reserve Liability of t Proprietors... 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughont the 
Solenies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 
TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
olonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank pallies, Lothbury, E.0., 
don, 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON oe nemeaes Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF CENT. INTERKESC 
allowed on DEPOSITS, Pn Bs on demand. 

TWv PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on nagh awe monthly balances, when not drawn 
below 

OKs" and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 


lars, post-free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


LL ACCIDENTS, 
RAILWAY AOCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CoO., 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, fecretary. 








H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt sett!ementa, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied, 
Ww. > “MAC DONALD, Joint 
F.B - MACDONALD, Secretaries, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommenced by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preferences to Frenc Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world, Sup} lied 
in casks and cases fur home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILULE and CO., 
Limite?, Royal Liish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EP PSs’S 


GRATZFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvurtsipE PacE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
Page. £1010 0 
Half-Page wicssssessessessersssseoes we 5 5 0 

THOT-PAGO.....scserssreessereesens » 212 6 
ATTOW COLUMN eeccecsesseeeeeseeee - 310 0 
Half-Column. .......ssssssseseeeeeeeeee ° 15 0 
Quarter-Column wicscccsscesseees we O17 6 
ComPAnNIEs, 

Outside Page......orseeee sscccccsceresbl’ 14 0 
Inside Page ssesssreeee evceceece ice wean © 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 
14s. per inch, 

Broad colamn following “ Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space, 






45 ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
JANUARY, 1895. 


MESSRS. OSGOOD, McILV AINE ana 
CO. BEG to ANNOUNCE that they will IN 


FUTURE PUBLISH the WHOLE of MR. LEWIS 
MORRIS’S POETICAL WORKS. 


NEW EDITIONS of “THE EPIC of HADES,” with 
a NEW PORTRAIT of the AUTHOR and 16 
Autotype Plates by George R. Chapman, will be READY 
IMMEDIATELY, together with a New Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS. 





THE JANUARY NUMBER BEGINS A NEW VOLUME. 
THE FEBRUARY NUMBER 


OF THE 


Pall Mall Magazine 


NOW READY. 
212 PAGES, PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
WITH TWO COLOURED PLATES. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





Absolutely no expense is spared by the Management in securing the services of the 
best Writers and Artists, and it can confidently be asserted that the literary and 
artistic contents of the “ Pann Mate MaGazine” during 1895 will be a distinct advance 


Coloured Frontispiece. | 
IN THE VALLEY. Arruur Symons. 
Illustrated by H. J. Stock, R.I. 
COLOMBE. M. B. Goopmay. 
Illustrated by Arthur Jule Goodman. 
THROUGH APPLE-LAND. 
R. F, MACNAGHTEN, Illustrated from Photographs, | 
INFIDELITE. 
Fiom the French of Gautier. REGINALD LUCAs, 
A SKETCH FROM THE LIMESTONE. | 
A. WaLLER, [Illustrated by J. W. West. 
WINTER. B. Mackennat. 
FLORENTINE PICTURES. 
Cuar_es Goprrey LELAND. 
THE LAST VIEW. Lovissz I. Guiney. 
FOX-HUNTING.—No. II. 

‘““THE MASTER MAKES A MOVE.” | 
GEORGE ROLLER. 
AT THE KING’S HEAD. 


FRANKFORT Moore. 
Illustrated by Arthur Jule Goodman, 


CONTENT. Vuioxtet DerFRIzs. 


WAR NOTES.—No. XV. 
“MARTIAL MUSIC.” AntHuR JULE GOODMAN. 


| A SCRIBBLER’S 


on the previous issues. ——- 
CONTENTS. 
“A VOUS, MONSIEUR.” F.C. Roma. WESTMINSTER. Chap. 6. 


Watter Besant. Illustrated by W. Patten, 


| TOMMY DODD AND THE ROOSTER. 


Guy Bootsy. Illustrated by P. F, Frenzeny. 


| LOOTING AT THE SUMMER PALACE, 


**Cuina Jim.” Illustrated from Photographs, 
COMEDY. 

E.Lta Hepwortu Drxoy. 

Illustrated by F. V. Poole. 

IN THE LIBRARY.— 
1. Marcella: A Dialogue. CounTESS OF WARWICK, 
2. The Wit of History. G. H. Power. 

| THE MUD-COIL INDIAN, 
Put Rosinson. Illustrated by “ Nemo,” 

A JAPANESE ARTIST IN ENGLAND: 
I. SOCIAL SOUVENIRS—“ MORNING.” 
Coloured Plate, 

| JOAN HASTE. Chaps. 19-21. 

H. Riper Hacaarp. Illustrated by F. S, Wilson. 

A BROKEN HEART. B.S. Hicuens. 
Illustrated by Sydney Cowell, 

WITHOUT PREJUDICE. I. Zanewitt. 


Illustrated with Thumb-Nail Sketches by L, 
Baumer. 


|} “THE HUMOURS OF THE MONTH.” 





EVERY ARTICLE IS PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY THE LEADING ARTISTS. 





PuBLISHING AND EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, 


W.C. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. fo COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE was 
andoubtedly the inventor of on ORODYNE; that the beg story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted D say it had been sworn to.— the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Rr. J. COLLIS BROWNIE E’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon. Earl baa communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne,—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—“*Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularlypopular, "did it not supply a want and fill a place.’* 
rR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Cortein Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &e, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S bang ong ga 
Ts a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS SNE: 8S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Tertimony accompanies each bottle. 





Terms: net, 





SoLe ManuracttrEr—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St , W.C. : Bottles, Is, 13d , 2s, 94., 4s. GIL 
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BLACKWOOD’S 
NEW AND RECENT EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


for Secondary Schools, P. T, Classes, Candidates for 
the University Local, and other Public Examina- 
tions, Students in Training, dc. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By J. Loare Rozertsoy, M.A., First English Master, Edinburgh Ladies’ 
College. With an Introduction by Professor Masson, Edinburgh University. 
Crown 8vo, 380 pp., 3s. 


The LITERATURE of the GEORGIAN ERA. 


By the late Professor Minto. Edited, with a Biographical Introduction, by 
Professor Knicut, St. Andrews, Post 8vo, 63. 


HANDBOOK of MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


A Complete Course of Exercises in Mental Arithmetic, with Answers. Large 
crown 8vo, 264 pp., 2s.6d. Also in 6 Parts (Standards I, to VII.), each con- 
taining 1,200 Examples, limp cloth, 6d. each. 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES. 


Containing upwards of 8,(00 Examples. New and Revised Edition, crown 8vo, 
357 pp. 3s. With Answers, 3s. 6d. 


EXERCISES in MENSURATION. Complete 


in 1 vol., 128 pp., cloth, ls, Also in 2 Parts, 54 pp. paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 
each, Answers separately, 2d. cach Part. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. Complete in 


1 vol., 288 pp. crown 8vo, with Answers. [Iminediately. 


COMMENTARIES on the HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times to 1865. By Montagu Burrows, 
Chichele Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford, &c. 
Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. By Professor 


ALLEYNE Nicwouson. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8yo, 
with 358 Engravings, 10s. 61. 


DR. PAGE’S ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of 
GEOLOGY. New Edition. Revised and Enlarged by Professor Lapworth. 
[In preparation, 


DR. PAGE'S INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK 


of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
by Professor LarwortH. Crown 8vo, 2:, 6d, 


DR. MACKAY’S ELEMENTS of PHYSIO- 


GRAPHY. New Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged, with numerous Illustra- 
tions specially prepared for this Edition. Orown 8vo, [In the press. 


DR. MACKAY’S INTERMEDIATE GEO- 


GRAPHY, Eighteenth Edition, Enlarged and Revised to Date. Feap. 
8vo, 2s, 


DR. MACKAY’S OUTLINES of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. 19lst Thousand. Revised to Date. Feap. 8vo, ls. 


MANURES and the PRINCIPLES of 
MANURING. By OC. M. Arxmay, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Chemistry, 
Glasgow Veterinary College. Orown 8vo, 6s, 8d, 


JOHNSTON’S ELEMENTS of AGRICUL- 
TURAL OHEMISTRY. From the Edition by Sir Cuartes A, CAMERON, 
M.D., F.R.C.S.I, Revised and brought down to date by Professor AIKMAN, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


STEPHEN’S CATECHISM of AGRICUL- 


TURE. New Edition, Revised by James Macpona.p, Secretary of the High- 
land and Agricultural Society oi Scotland. With numerous Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, [Immediately 


A WORKING HANDBOOK of the ANALYSIS 


of SENTENCES. With Notes on Parsing, Paraphrasing, Figures of Speech, 
and Prosody. New Edit‘on, Revised, crown 8vo, ls. 63. 


ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR and COMPOSI- 


TION. With numerous Exercises. Second Edition, Revised, feap. 8vo, 1s, 


HERE, THERE, and EVERY. 


WHERE. By Baron de Matoriir, Author of “ Twixt Old Ti 
and New.” 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. Times 
“Tt is a lively collection of personal reco!lections and sketches of contem. 
porary personages.” — Times, 


SANCAN the BARD. A Poem. By 


Epwin J. Exuis, Anthor of ‘Fate in Arcadia.” With Frontispiecs ia 
Photogravare by the Author. 1 vol. crown 8vo, linen, 5s, 


TALES of CRIME and CRIMINALS 


in AUSTRALIA. By H. A. Wuire, late Deputy-Governor of Ballarat 
Gaol. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 

“The very simplicity with which many of the most exciting episodes in the 
old days of stockades are told gives them a force often lacking in the work of 
the romancer, The story of the Kelly gang has never been set out with more 
effect.”"-—Daily Chronicle. 


The CHESS PLAYER’S MENTOR. 


An Easy Introduction for Beginners. Analyses of the most popular 
openings for more advanced players, &. By F. J. Lex and G, D 
Gossip. 1s, 


A FULL and TRUE ACCOUNT of 


the WONDERFUL MISSION of BARL LAVENDER, 
which LASTED ONE NIGHT and ONE DAY; sith a 
History of the Pursuit of Earl Lavender and Lord Brumm by Mrs. Scamler 
and Maud Emblem. By Jonw Davivson. With a Frontispiece by Aubrey 
BEARDSLEY. 1 yo!. crown 8vo, 6s. | Ready next week, 





New Novels. 


A MAN of GENIUS. By Henry 


Murray. 2 vols. [Now reedy, 
HOW HE BECAME a PEER: a Story 
of Modern Politics, By James THirsx. 2 vols, [Now ready, 


The FRIENDS of INNISHEEN. By 


WILFRED Woo..am, Author of ‘* With the He'p of the Angels.” 2 vols. 
“TIsan idyllic story teeming with human sympathy and Ji'erary charm.”— 
Dai'y Telegraph. 


VERA BARANTZOVA. From the 


Russian cf SoPHIA KOVALEVSKY. By S.STEPNIAK and W. WESTALL. Us, 
[Now ready. 


NO. 1 OF ** THE ADELPHI SERIES.” 
NOW READY. 
By F. 0. PHILIPS, 


ONE NEVER KNOWS. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


WARD and DOWNEY (Ltd.), 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


BLACKIE AND SON'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


FROM the CLYDE to the JORDAN: Nar- 


rat've of a Bicycle Journey. By Huau Cattan,M.A. With 39 Illustrations, 
cloth, 6s, 
“Mr. Hugh Callan has written a narrative of really interesting travel, in 
which he gives glimpses of Eastern life such as can only be conveyed by one who 
has penetrated to the remotest parts.'’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of PLANTS. 


From the German of ANTON KERNER VON Maritaun. By F. W. Oniver, 
M.A., D.Sc. With about 1,000 Original Woodeut Lllustritions and 15 Plates 
in Colours. To be completed in 16 Mouthiy Parts at 23, 6d. each net, of 
which I, to IX. are now ready. 
Also now ready, Half-Vols. I. and II, cloth, 12s. 6d. each, net; and whole 
Vol. L., cloth, 25s, net. 


BLACKIE’S SCHOOL and HOME LIBRARY 


A Selection of the Best and most Interesting Books, Cloth, 1s. 4d. each. 











NEW VOLUMES. 
GOLDSMITH’S The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. 
WBHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE. 


COMMON WORDS COMMONLY MISPRO- 


NOUNCED. With Hints on Correct Ariiculation. A useful Dictionary for 
all who wish to Study the Best Specch of Today. By W. Ramsay-CRawForD. 
Cloth, 2s. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., ls. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Ep1Tor, but 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street Strand, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NEw WoRKS. 


NOW READY. 


FORTY YEARS AT THE POST- 


OFFICE, 1850-1890. A Personal Narrative. By Freprrick E. Baines, 
C.B, In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with diagrams, &o.,, 21s. 
The volumes are historical, descriptive and anecdotical, and in each quality 
they are full of attraction,”—Times, 








NOW READY. 


NOLLEKENS AND HIS TIMES, By 


Joun Tuomas Smita, formerly Keeper of the Priats and Drawings in the 
British Museum, Edited by Epmunp Gosse, In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Por- 
trait, 15s, 
“Those who delight in vagrant anecdote of Hogarth and Reynolds, Johnson 
and Fielding, Garrick and Quin, and Gainsborough and Wilson, will find in these 
pages a never-failing source of entertainmont.”—Realm, 


SECOND EDITION. 


A MEMOIR OF MRS. AUGUSTUS 


CRAVEN, Author of ‘Le Réeit d’une Scour.” With Extracts from her 
Diaries and Correspondence. By Maria CATHERINE Bisuop. In 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, with Portraits of Mrs, Oraven, 21s. 


NOW READY. 


MEMOIRS OF AN AUTHOR. By Percy 


FirzGErayp, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “ Recreations of a Literary Man,” 
“The Lives of the Sheridans,’’ &, In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with Portrait, 28s, 


“The author gossips in a light and agreeable way about notable people he 
has known and noteworthy incidents which have come under his observation in 
the course of.a singularly active and remarkably varied literary carcer. The 
whole book is eminently readable and entertaining.”—Daily News, 


THIRD EDITION. 


A MEMOIR OF MRS. HENRY WOOD, 


Author of “East Lynne,” &. By Cuartes W. Woop. In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 
with 3 Portraits and 64 Illustrations, 6s, 


“Mrs. Wood had a career of so singular a fame that her biography must needs 
attract considerable attention, Frcem cover to cover there is not a dull page.” 
—Queen, 


NOW READY. 


THE LIVES OF JAMES HOLMES 


and JOHN VARLEY. By Atrrep Tuomas SrTory, Author of “ The Life of 
John Linnell.” In 1 vol, demy 8vo, 14s, 


THE NOVELS OF MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


A New issue of the above is now in course of publication, commencing with 
“East Lynne,” and followed at regular monthly intervals by the other Stories 
in the Series. 


EAST LYNNE (400th Thousand) 


is now ready as follows :— 





In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the 3s, 6d. edition, price 2s, 6d. 
In green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a plainer binding, price 2s, 


Two New NovELs, 


NOW READY, 


LADY JEAN’S VAGARIES. In 1 vol. 


crown 8yvo, 6s. 








NOW READY. 


CORNISH DIAMONDS. By Elizabeth 


Goprrey, Author of “’Twixt Wood and Sea,” &, In 2 vols. crown 8yo, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington St. 








IVERPOOL ann LONDON anp GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INVESTED FUNDS... 0 es see oe: see oe £8,406,405, 
FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES. 
EXPENSES MODERATE. LIFE BONUSES LARGE, 


DEATH DUTIES. 

This Company is prepared to issue Life Policies covenanting to pay the 
DEATH DUTIES direct to the Government Anthorities BEFORE GRANT 
OF PROBATE, and to secure the same advantage, when desired, to UNEN- 
CUMBERED EXISTING POLIOIES, 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


# HrEap Orrices {7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
In quantities at the rate of 103. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS AND GO’S LIST. 


CONTINUATION of Mr. GARDINER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH and 


PROTECTORATE, 1619-1660. By Samuet Rawson Garpiner, M.A,, Hon. 
LL.D. Edinburgh, Felluw of Merton College, Honorary Student of Christ 
Church, &c. Vol. I., 1649-1651, 8vo, 21s, 

“Itis Mr. Gardiner’s transcendent merit to have blotted out by his master] 
narrative the last possibility of dispute on the vexed question of Cromwell’s 
ambition...... Mr, Gardiner is unswerving in his fidelity to his task, and we pause 
in admiration of the unrelaxing purpose, the clear-sighted method, and the 
triumphant execution.”—Athenzum. 





NEW VOLUME of the VERNEY MEMOIRS, 


MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY during 


the COMMONWEALTH, 1650-1660, Compiled from the Letters and Illus- 
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